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FOREWORD. 

Should this novel meet with approval, I shall feel en- 
couraged to write another, containing a true story of my 
life, detailing my sufferings and the trials I have under- 
gone, but more particularly the terrible adventure I have 
experienced in recent years. I believe the facts when made 
known will astound many, and I doubt not that all well- 
meaning persons, rich or poor, will be interested and wish 
me success in the future. 

With hearty greeting to all who may read these pages, 

The Author. 
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LADY DEAN^S DAUGHTER 

OR 
THE CONFESSION OF A DYING WOMAN 

CHAPTER I. 

IN THE HAUNTED WOOD. 

Predetermined by a "green Christmas," King Frost 
had arrived soon after the ringing in of the new year, and 
wielded his sceptre with such severity that persons living 
in that epoch remembered for many decades, and told 
their descendants of the narrow escapes they had had 
from broken limbs and death by freezing. 

The village of Topping and its surroundings were 
veiled in white, the streets were glassy and impassable. 
Whoever was obliged to be outdoors had a wearying time 
of it, while the stay-at-homes, burdened with anxious 
fears for their absent ones, were tremblingly watching the 
few dismal passers-hy, whom duty compelled to face the 
storm. Man and beast were alike in continuous danger of 
falling on the unyielding slippery glair. 

The principal street of the diminutive hamlet leads out 
to a bit of forest called "Devil's Wood." Its sponsor, a 
love tragedy, runs thus : 

Long years ago there lived in Topping a comely young 
coquette, by name May Wilson, who did not particularly 
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LADY DEAN'S DAUGHTER 

regret the trail of hearts in her wake so long as she en- 
joyed herself. Among her victims were two fine young 
fellows who had been friends from boyhood. They 
shared every secret but the one that both loved May 
Wilson. 

Time moved along in easy grooves until a certain 
evening when one of the friends escorted their joint 
enchantress home from a country dance.* The other 
waited the return of his comrade and, after an excited 
discussion, a message was sent tb the girl to come quickly 
to the wood — ^then undesignated — ^as a serious accident 
had befallen her recent attendant. 

The suitors agreed that one should secrete himself 
near the spot to hear the truth from the girl herself. Each 
solemnly pledged that if rejected, he would immediately 
betake himself to other parts and try to forget his luckless 
joust with the winged archer. 

Miss Wilson responded to the urgent call, and was met 
by the alleged injured man in person, who led her close 
to the place where the other was concealed and begged 
her to tell him frankly to which she had been false, 
himself or his friend. 

For a moment the young woman was abashed; then 
she earnestly assured her questioner that she had no 
thought of marrying anyone but him. 

"As for your chum," she added, with an alluring smile, 
"I only flirted with him to make you jealous." 

A crash among the underbrush, and the listener, fren- 
zied by the girl's cheap scorn, leaped forth and stabbed 
her to death. Then the madman turned upon his pros- 
perous rival, who hardly managed to wrest the weapon 
from his grasp in time to save himself. But the slayer, 
doomed without intent to avenge the luckless girl, in 
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LADY DEAN'S DAUGHTER 

blind fury fairly threw himself against the knife then in 
his opponent's hand and gave life for life. 

His once dear friend and the girl he adored lay dead 
at the feet of the successful wooer. A sudden horror 
overbore him; he fell upon the victims and, with dire 
shrieking, accused himself of the double killing, and of 
bringing this woeful grief upon his aged mother, whose 
sole breadwinner he was. 

An old woodchopper had witnessed all from the begin- 
ning. He had in his time seen many lovers' quarrels end 
in fight, and at first this one did not particularly attract 
him. But never had he witnessed so terrible a conclu- 
sion. Before he could interfere the deed was done. 

Cursing the girl that had brought about the untoward 
spectacle, the old man approached the half-demented sur- 
vivor, and, gradually urging him to a saner mind, offered 
to help him evade unmerited prison bars. They buried 
the untimely dead in a remote part of the wood, and 
included even the blood-stained earth where the bodies 
had lain, and the reeking weapon. 

That same day the young man, taking his mother with 
him, left the place that since that date has had no word 
of him. When the lovers were missed it was rumored 
that they had eloped, as the girl's parents had protested 
against her marrying so young. The runaways would 
soon return repentant, the villagers said. 

Years after the old woodchopper's death a bloodhound, 
nosing about the wood, discovered the remains, where- 
upon the superstitious cottagers, who ever after were 
chary of entering the place, proclaimed that their very 
eyes had seen the unshrived dead claimed by the devil 
in animal guise. 

The mystery of the murder held through another inter- 
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LADY DEAN'S DAUGHTER 

val of years. Then a box, containing a written account, 
was found in the grave's hollow, by a venturesome 
stranger, and was broadly surmised to have been written 
by the woodchopper's ghost, who would thus relieve his 
unquiet soul of its grim secret. Others of the village 
accepted the chronicle as an additional warning that Belial 
still infested the wood, on the lookout for prey. And so 
they did him the honor to give the place his name, and 
called it "Devil's Wood." 

The story gained notoriety, until it came about that a 
man of ancient days, feeble and worn, would in the 
months of summer green stand hard by the tangled glade 
and relate to visitors the tragic tale, at the same time 
sounding a note of admonition to all the young people 
that came in pairs, to beware of flirting and jealousy. 

Some of the more imaginative whispered that the nar- 
rator of the grewsome legend was none other, than the 
surviving member of the ill-starred trio. 

Although the principals of the tragedy had been a cen- 
tury dead, even to that day of bitter cold that dates the 
beginning of this story, their heirs, administrators, and 
assigns several generations removed, still held the bit of 
timberland in pious dread. In winter especially, all but 
the most defiant would rather make a long detour than to 
pass through "Devil's Wood." 

But in this bleak, tempestuous winter's day, when the 
sleet beat about in icy needle-points that pricked and 
burned the skin, a man was painfully dragging his way 
through the abandoned glade. He caught at the low 
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LADY DEAN'S DAUGHTER 

branches to keep from slipping down. Here within the 
wood, where the wind had not its will, the snow froze 
into pellets as it fell, and his coat and hat were crusted 
with it. 

"Here, thank heaven, I am quite alone!" he murmured. 
From his belt he took a loaded revolver and, pointing it 
at his breast, went on in harsh arraignment: "What a 
bitter injustice that I should be doomed at twenty-six to 
die by my own act — die to conceal a sin committed in 
blind ignorance! Only my death can keep the shame of 
it from her, my unhappy Violet. I could curse my father 
— ^but, no, he did not cause our meeting. I must hasten 
my work before the deadly cold benumbs my arm. This 
laborer's suit will conceal my identity, if any should have 
the courage to come to this deserted wood. There, see 
how the fiery letters of my dishonor glint among the 
snowflakes ! I must not delay ! Forgive me, O, God !" 

The echoing shot that followed so startled the villagers 
that they closed their shutters, whispering among them- 
selves that the devil had again come to his wood to claim 
his own. From the same direction the long, melancholy 
howl of a hound increased their terror. 

The unquiet storm was busily shrouding the prone 
figure in the forest, when a dog came bounding forward 
and began to lick the snow from the still face. Pres- 
ently there was a stir of the eyelids and the man stared 
about him. Fancying himself dead, he marveled that the 
next world should look so much like the one he had just 
left. When he regained full consciousness he found that 
fate had not yet prescribed his taking off. The pistol in 
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LADY DEAN'S DAUGHTER 

his chilled fingers had gone off in the air, without so much 
as grazing him, and he had fallen to the frozen earth 
with such force that he was stunned by the impact. 

Encouraged by the joyous demonstrations of his faith- 
ful dog, he arose with difficulty and soon found his traitor- 
ous weapon, which he again concealed beneath his coat. 

"I must keep you, my friend," he said, "and choose a 
more propitious temperature for my exit. Carlo! 
Carlo !" he called, as he found that the dog had left him 
and was barking and yelping excitedly at some distance. 
He started to follow the sound, but at every step he 
slipped and almost fell. The situation gave him a sug- 
gestion. 

"I have only to lie still at the first fall, and when my 
body is found the verdict will be 'Frozen to death — sl 
laborer.' That will be a finale more in conformance with 
the proprieties and awaken no questioning. But first I 
must relieve Carlo." 

He was obliged to crawl to the place. The dog showed 
intelligent delight that help had arrived, and at once 
began to sniff and push at a snow-heaped basket, contain- 
ing a parcel securely wrapped. Making effort to exam- 
ine it with his stiffened hands, to his horror and amaze- 
ment he found within the folds a tiny babe. It was 
strangely still, yet there might be life. He held his ear 
to its breast, but he himself was so lacking in sensation 
that he could not be sure. That it had been drugged, he 
did not doubt. 

In a storm like this such an act could have but a single 
motive — ^the intent to destroy. Was this but another 
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LADY DEAN'S DAUGHTER 

I 

shame concealed? He was still so burdened with the 
strong purpose to forfeit his own right to exist, that his 
first impulse was to lie down with the little one in his arms 
and let death find them. But life's compelling instinct, 
blessed heritage, swayed the balance, and he bestirred 
himself to save them both, if so be that the child Was yet 
alive. 

A new energy, born of more humane thinking, gave 
warmth to his sluggish veins. To gain a surer foothold, 
he bound his feet with some of the rags that had swathed 
the infant ; then, having removed his coat, he wrapped it 
about his light burden. 

With uncertain steps, often with his free hand brush- 
ing snow from his eyes, the man stumbled along until 
he came to a group of cottages. He stopped at the first, 
and after much knocking a young woman opened the door, 
but before he could utter a word it was shut in his face 
with a loud bang. She had seen the revolver. Being coat- 
less, it was the first thing her eyes had spied. 

He managed to stagger on to the next cottage, but 
before knocking he took care to hide the intimidating 
weapon. Again a woman answered the door. At sight 
of his haggard face she also showed some alarm, but con- 
trived to ask what was wanted. 

The poor wretch leaned against the door frame almost 
too exhausted to speak, but finally stammered out that, 
becoming chilled through by the intense cold while work- 
ing in the woods, he was on the point of leaving, when 
he had stumbled upon a deserted babe, for which he 
begged a little hot milk. 
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LADY DEAN'S DAUGHTER 

Now, it happened that Jane Bell was childless. Ten 
years married to an industrious gardener, and never a 
day had they wanted for anything that could be bought ; 
but a house without bairns was that lonesome! she told 
the stranger, with a longing look at the bundle. She 
soon relieved him of it, while repeatedly saying: 

"It's welcome to Grange Cottage ye are ! Never mind, 
master; FU take care o' the babby; Til take care of it. 
An' such a little darlin' it is!" She fondled it in her 
arms, exclaiming, "Look! It hopens its bonny heyes! 
It'll soon come right in this 'ot kitchen." 

She glanced at the man to draw his attention, but 
started back in affright as he fell senseless to the floor. At 
the same moment her husband came in. It was twelve 
o'clock — his dinner hour — which was fortunate, as there 
were two patients to be cared for. She soon made him 
understand what had occurred, and after they had car- 
ried the man to the sofa she spoke, with soft compas- 
sion: 

"Hanother case o' folks hout o' work. Jack. Didn't I 
hallus tell you we'd horter thank the Lord for His mussy 
to hus ? Look at 'im hover there ! An' look at this little 
hinnercent ! I can see it hall. 'Tis a case o' starvation." 

"Yes, yes, the winter's cold brings but hempty cup- 
boards to a manny of 'em," replied her husband. 

"Wot say. Jack, to hour keepin' the little 'un?" 

"Bless you, Jane!" he answered, readily enough. "Do 
as you likes, but 'uU the chap let us 'ave it?" 

"'E will; yes, that I knows, fer 'e tol' me 'e'd jus' 
found it. 'Is wife's dead, I'm thinkin'," she went on, 
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LADY DEAN'S DAUGHTER 

with a sigh of sympathy, "an' 'e h'ain't the means o' 
carin' for't. You'll see 'e'U be pleased enow hif we sug- 
gest it. Lor, Jack! 'Ark! 'Ow 'e's ravin'! Do you 
'ear w'ot he says? The shame o't!' he keeps a-sayin'. 
There you be! I tol' you it 'ud be' ours. It were 
a-starvin' an' he 'ad naught to feed it." 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE MARK OF THE BEAST. 

Ryde from the pier presents a charming picture. 
Nature and her first assistant, Man, have pleasantly col- 
laborated in arranging the canvas. Its compact rows of 
houses and arbored streets, which have an air of being 
freshly done, and its long, flower-bordered promenade 
overlooking the ocean, brightly give welcome at either 
sea or land approach. 

At the time of this chronicle, one of the beauty spots 
of the burg was Paradise Villa, a handsome seat in the 
remoter suburbs. Manifestly, the aspect of the place 
was in picturesque harmony with its name. On a day I 
have in mind, the loveliest flower in all its great garden 
was a lissome slip of a girl, standing straight and tall 
against a background of rose thicket in riotous bloom. 
She looked about with glad eyes as she meditated: 

"How glorious to be away from the thronged city, with 
its whir and fog, and round of tiresome flatterers ! These 
long vistas and the limpid atmosphere give one some- 
thing to admire other Ihan magnificent toilettes and elabo- 
rate drawing-rooms. Had I my own desire, I should pre- 
fer to live always in the country. Never would I enter 
the city, except to pay visits to people I really cared for. 

I should be the gainer by " She paused, thinking she 
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LADY DEAN'S DAUGHTER 

heard approaching footsteps. "Oh, I hope it is not the 
Duke ! But, no, that is impossible ; happily for me, he is 
away on a journey. He is not to say detestable as a patri- 
archal friend, but to contemplate his ancient visage across 
the breakfast service as an ever-bloomer, three hundred 
and sixty-five times per annum, would justify hari-kari. 
And I am listed to marry him in three weeks ! But they 
reckon without their bride." 

She arose in a sudden flurry of indignation and walked 
about with hasty steps; a tall, graceful girl, gowned in 
white, with a sweet, oval face and eyes deeply blue. 
When she laughed and showed her white, even teeth and 
sunny dimples, she was good to look upon, and even her 
present vexation but lent an added piquancy and bright- 
ness. 

"I suppose that disagreeable man who calls himself my 
uncle, will keep on encouraging the poor old Duke to per- 
sist in his make-believe lovemaking with high disr^[ard 
of my energetic protest," she fretted, her thoughts in full 
pace with her rapid walking. "My uncle, indeed! I do 
not forget when our old gardener, in his rage at being 
discharged without due cause, declared him to be an 
impostor. If only mama were less timid and easy-going, 
less afraid of a mess and a muss, he might feel less secure 
of his dictatorship. I do wish Arthur would return 
quickly; he is the only one I dare trust. Oh, but he 
will soon make the Duke fly when I tell him what they 
are trying to make me do!" 

As she swept around a sudden turn in the path she 
almost ran against the individual she least expected or 
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desired to see. In her preoccupation she had quite for- 
gotten her fancy that someone was in the garden other 
than herself. Now a man dressed in a frock coat and 
silk hat stood bowing and smiling before her. He was in 
early mid-age, short of stature and rather stout ; his dark 
hair was shortly cropped ; his face round and complexion 
florid, while his rosy nose proclaimed his favorite god. 

"My dear Miss Dean, I trust you feel as well as you 
look !" cctfning near and seating himself comfortably on a 
garden bench. Her acknowledgment was of the slight- 
est. He was not observant, and went on, placidly con- 
tent : "I have made a quick return from my journey, my 
dear, and my first visit is to you." 

She held her attitude of languid indifference. 

"You would have pleased me better, sir, to have made 
your presence known to me by one of the servants, 
instead of entering the garden in this unusual way. In 
future " 

A harsh, dominant voice made quick interruption : 

"You will apologize to his grace at once. Miss Impu- 
dence!" 

The speaker was a tall, broad-shouldered man, with a 
handsome, yet repellant, face. Though properly groomed, 
he had not the air of a man of distinction, notwithstand- 
ing his accepted title of Lord Frederick Dean, proprietor 
of Paradise Villa and a mansion in town. Turning to 
the Duke with some arrogance, despite his wish to con- 
ciliate, he said: 

"I trust your grace will not heed my niece's idle talk. 
She will soon regain her usual good sense and repent her 
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rudeness." And he wheeled about, with a look that was 
a threat ; but the girl had quickly and silently sped from 
the garden. She had gone to her room and, locking' the 
door, she threw herself upon the bed with passionate 
weeping. Blustering and tyrannical with others, as he was, 
while he had hitherto treated her with small attention, he 
had never before been actively unkind, and she was for 
the moment cowed and frightened. 

Very soon she heard him shouting at her from the hall : 

"Come out, I tell you, and be quick about it, young 
woman! If you do not obey me at once, I will break 
open the door !" 

A rain of heavy blows upon the panels so alarmed 
her that she was about to do his bidding, when she heard 
a soft whistle under her window. Her pulses leaped at the 
familiar signal. She knew that deliverance was nigh. 
She ran softly to the window ; a ladder was there and a 
voice from below sibilated: 

"Come down at once! Quick — quick!" 

In less than a minute she had reached the ground and 
her lover's arms. 

Receiving no answer, Lord Dean listened, and, hearing 
a curious, grating noise in the direction of the window, 
he hurried to the garden. There was a ladder against the 
house ! She had escaped to the garden ! But she could 
not have gone far in so brief an interval, he decided. 
Making a run for a side path leading to a small gate in 
the wall, he suddenly came up with Violet and a young 
man, whom he recognized as Arthur Cunningham. A 
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contest ensued between the men, in which Lord Dean 
found an arm stronger than* his own. 

The Duke reached the spot just in time to sec the 
young people disappear before his very eyes. 

"I see I am too late," he remarked, with the serene 
resignation of a man who has lost his handkerchief. 
"Pray cabn yourself, my dear sir," he adjured the fallen 
hero, who had not yet found his feet. "Do not let trifles 
disturb you ; she may repent and return." 

The would-be suitor's tranquil temperament afforded 
him easy consolation; not so with the girl's uncle. He 
kicked his servant when he came to assist him, and kept 
cursing everybody, out of sheer madness that Violet 
had escaped him. 

The Duke returned to the city, repeating to himself : 

"How pretty she looked! I really like the girl, but it 
is not essential that I should make myself miserable about 
her. It somehow seems a pity that she could not take 
to me," he reflected, with a gentle sigh. 

"I will find them," raved the thwarted schemer, when 
alone. "I have heard before this of jackanapes lover, and 
now he has carried her oflF. If they marry before I can 
prevent it" — ^his eyes gleamed redly, every nerve was a 
live wire of maniacal rage — "I will tear their hearts with 
an invisible torture quite beyond their power of imagina- 
tion!" 

The runaways went directly to Topping, where Violet's 
mother, Lady Dean, was then residing. They gave her 
an account of the recent happenings, and she agreed with 
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them that their only safeguard against her brother-in- 
law's machinations lay in immediate marriage. 

Arthur Cunningham had been Violet's playmate until 
he changed that office to become her lover. The match 
was in every way suitable. Arthur's means were limited, 
but he was already doing well in his profession — that of 
medicine — and the young people were willing to begin 
life modestly and without pretense. 

While the lovers were planning their nest-building, 
Lord Dean, still rabid, was holding conversation with a 
dark, unsmiling woman, which, judging from her lower- 
ing looks when she heard his news, foreboded harm to 
someone. 

It was a mystery to his servants that a man of high 
position should so demean himself as to hold frequent 
and lengthy discussions with this woman, whose dress 
bespoke her as one of their own class. She came often, 
and always with an air of concealment and mystery. They 
had had enough of her with once seeing, they said. As 
she passed by them, with no conscious sign of their pres- 
ence, they whispered to each other that she was not one 
they should like to cross. 

One evening, not long after, the lord of Paradise Villa 
was attempting to reckon up wh^t he had lost by his 
niece's deflection. 

"The beast is roaring again," said his people below 
stairs. "He ought to be locked up in an iron cage, where 
he never could come out any more. Wouldn't we poke 
him through the bars!" 

Servants did not remain long at the villa. Not one 
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stayed over a month, and some went even sooner. They 
never met the master but he was storming at some- 
body. 

This night, quite suddenly, "the beast" fell into silence. 
Upon summing up he decided that it was not worth while 
to longer keep up his residence in the country. What did 
it really matter if he did not marry Violet to the Duke just 
then? True, his dark-browed visitor still insisted that it 
must be ; but even she would have to yield to the inevita- 
ble, as now presented. He had not played all his cards ; 
she would find that the game was only delayed a little. 
And there was Lady Dean yet to be dealt with. To be rid 
of him she had fled from her rightful home long ago, and 
was living somewhere in strict seclusion. He had not 
yet discovered her retreat. In fact, it fitted admirably 
into the weft of his design to be able at any time in the 
future to profit by his ignorance of her whereabouts. If 
there should be any mystery about her death, for instance. 

A more poignant grievance on his list to-night was 
that none of the neighboring gentry seemed to care for 
his hospitality^ His most recent attempt had been to 
arrange for a magnificent ball. Of the many invitations 
sent out, all were declined with a frosty unanimity that 
was convincing. He had perforce to indefinitely postpone 
it and other contemplated festivities. 

It was all the fault of Lady Dean, he claimed; she 
had prompted ill feelings against him. Very well; he 
would add it to the reprisals account. Then he became 
retrospective in his mutterings. 

"What would my Lord Albert say if he could see me 
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here? And Freddie, boy? But he was not such a bad 
sort, after all. I was clever, he told me, and that's no lie ; 
even to me it's an eighth wonder how it all came about. 
Ha! to see him lie there, with his glassy eyes! When I 
think of it my sides ache with laughing. I sometimes 
picture him staring up at me from his grave under the 
hot Indian skies, just as if he were still alive, while I — 
well, the shoes are not a half bad fit," and he laughed 
aloud, a horrible travesty on mirth, that shrieked through 
the halls until it reached the ears of the domestics. It 
quite unnerved them, and they again whispered: 

"The beast is loose; let us beware of his claws!" 

They were just saying that they had quite enough 
of Paradise Villa ; that they hoped the first Adam did not 
resemble their master, otherwise small wonder that Eve 
wanted to trade him off for any old serpent that came 
along, when a hush fell upon their unwonted hilarity. 
Their Adam appeared in the doorway and discharged 
them wholesale, with the scant explanation that he intend- 
ed to close the villa, leaving only a caretaker in charge. 

It was a good thing, they commented among themselves, 
that Adam was going away, because if he stayed longer 
Paradise would have to change its name. 

The following day the servants went off in a body, 
singing, "Homeward Row," with cheerful fervor. 

That night, believing himself to be the sole occupant of 
the deserted villa, the master, absorbed in a systematic 
search of Lady Dean's private apartments, became sud- 
denly conscious that a veiled woman stood before him, 
silent and motionless. Taken unawares, he could not at 
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first frame words to address her. Then, with flaming 
eyes, he shouted: 

"What are you doing here?" 

"That question I might well ask you," replied his vis- 
itor, glancing at the open secretary and other evidences 
of his purpose, quite undisturbed by his aggressive 
manner. 

"What I am doing is no business of yours!" he an- 
swered, roughly. "How dare you enter my house in this 
secret manner?" 

"Your house, is it? Well, if that be so, it would seem 
that even I dare enter it, an d «»" 

He stopped her in hot fury, with eyes a-glitter, and, 
pointing toward her a small dagger which he had found 
in his rummaging, he roared: 

"Don't dare me, or here you go !" 

She took no more heed of his threats than if he had 
offered her the courtesy of a seat, as she repeated in 
slow, even tones: 

"Your house — and you would kill me, too! Have a 
care, you bully, or your head will roll like a ball on the 
floor! My good friend," she continued, mockingly, 
"aware of your periodical tendency to annihilate the 
objects of your displeasure, I also carry a little plaything. 
Do you see?" As she turned back her cloak with her 
left hand he perceived the gleaming steel, held firmly in 
her right. "Assuredly," she went on, "I would not enter 
your house," with irritating emphasis, "without protec- 
tion. I knew your domestics were gone, and I brought 
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two men, who are waiting outside. If I scream they are 
to come at once." 

"And if you do not scream?" 

"If I do not appear within an hour they are to inform 
the police." 

He started perceptibly. Then, with feigned indiffer- 
ence, "I must own you are a clever woman. Your pre- 
cautions were wisely planned. What else did you tell 
them?" 

"I read your fears ; you are not accustomed to an antag- 
onist who holds even chances with you." She waved 
aside his fierce expletives. "I simply told the men that 
a maniac was confined here, whom I was obliged to visit. 
Whatever you might say to them would be regarded as 
raving. If I should kill you they would believe I did so 
in self-defence, and they would not be far wrong, would 
they?" . 

His fierce longing to strangle her showed in his cruel 
face and clutching fingers; but he dare not touch her 
now — ^his own life was in the greatest danger. She was 
lithe and strong, quicker than he ; he recalled certain child- 
ish encounters. He was not such an egotistic fool as to 
misunderstand her meaning — ^her death could hang him ; 
living, her tongue could ruin him. He was an intelligent 
brute and realized that he must be wary. He threw his 
dagger into a corner of the room and, sinking into a chair, 
said, with an assumption of pleasantry : 

"You see I am unarmed; I only wanted to frighten 
you into good behavior." 

"I know," she replied, "you are fond of such games, 
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and lucky to the extent of knowing when you must throw 
down your hand." She also seated herself. "These are 
not the old day^, when you could frighten me." 

"You have greatly changed since then, my girl." Some 
far memory gave his manner a softer note. 

"Leave the old pet names to the old days, please. I 
always loathed them — from you, I see you are making 
preparations to go away. Are you seeking for gold in 
hidden places, or do you keep your love letters in those 
drawers and boxes?" 

Her derision seemed always to have a peculiarly irri- 
tating effect upon him. His eyes sought the dagger ; no, 
that was madness. He managed to inquire, with some 
show of calmness, the portent of her visit. 

"Now, that you are more civil, we may arrive at a 
better understanding. I have come," she spoke impres- 
sively, "to warn you to remove no papers or other belong- 
ings of Lady Dean's. It is useless to deny that you were 
gathering spoil when I came in. Once more I warn you, 
do not touch any of Lady Dean's private belongings. 
There are questions arising that just now would make 
it risky for you. She has been a good friend to me, but 
that need not influence your tender heart; you have but 
to consider your own interests. Understand me?" 

"I am aware of that," he retorted, "but you would not 
have been so submissive all this while if it had hot suited 
your purpose as well as mine not to expose me. Oh, I 
would have been a better man to-day had you been more 
indulgent in the past. Your continued refusals to marry 
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me have been my undoing. What a pair of conquerors 
we would have made!" 

"Rubbish!" she jeered. "You always were a villain, 
and you always will be. You have never even hesitated 
at murder when it might further your designs. You are 
in my power, but even as your dear mother took compas- 
sion on my orphaned childhood will I aim to bear in 
mind that you were her son." 

"Come, now; don't make flimsy pretense of being the 
goody^-goody that would never hurt a fly. It is not in 
your nature to repay the son for the goodness of his 
mother. I know why you came to-night, and if I succeed 
in furthering your little btisiness, you in turn must not 
be a hindrance. This is your case — the girl has escaped 
you, and you want my assistance." She nodded. "I 
knew we should come to an agreement," he went on. "I 
am quite as annoyed as you are ; I — ah — ^wanted to marry 
her myself." 

"You !" she exclaimed, astonished and scornful. 

"Yes, my dear; I had thought to marry her — I, the 
greatest villain on earth ! Do you think it impossible that 
even a villain may fall in love with a pretty girl?" He 
paused to watch the effect of his words, as a cat will 
toy with a mouse; then, with a sudden change of mood, 
"Oh, come off your pedestal of high disdain! I only 
wanted to tease you. I have no time for love-making, 
neither do I care for the girl; I neither like nor dislike 
her. She would, by the way, be safer in my hands than 
yours, notwithstanding my unholy career. But let us 
come to business," feigning not to observe the deadly 
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pallor that overspread her haggard face at his last words. 

"Do, and confine yourself to the subject." 

"Your purpose requires that the pair, if married, shall 
be made twain. Well, wait a bit, and I, without stole or 
cassock — I, 'with my little arrow' — I will pronounce them 
twain. Do not dream that I am beaten. We have been 
circumvented for the time being; we are not able, it 
seems, to forbid the banns. You rage because you take 
this denial of your fierce desire as final. Recall your 
primer's advice — ^bottle your wrath and *try, try again.' 
Evidence of my power will not be lacking; I have a bill 
of particulars against them on my own account. If you 
would like some refreshment after our exhausting 
debate," he added, coolly, "you are welcome to whatever 
my larder affords, though I must ask you to help your- 
self." 

"Thank you; I have rather fallen out of the fashion 
of eating lately." 

"Don't lose appetite over our pair of turtle doves; 
they shall not dwell long in wedded bliss. We will soon 
have Madam Violet bedraped in widow's weeds and the 
silly old Duke ready to open negotiations. Does that 
prospect soothe your lacerated constitution?" 

"Let it be as you say. I must go; they will become 
impatient outside and look me up. If you deceive me 
you shall have the hangman for a valet," and she swiftly 
left him. 

If hate could have sped it to its mark, his baleful look 
would have stabbed her in the back. "I would dupe her 
if I dared," he hissed ; "but her craving to see me on the 
gallows is too keen." 
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CHAPTER III. 
"the sins of the father/' 

Violet and Arthur were quietly wedded at a small 
church not far from London. The preparations had been 
kept secret from even the servants, including Lady Dean's 
maid. No one was present at the ceremony but the clergy- 
man, the bridal pair, Lady Dean and the pew-opener, who 
acted as the other witness. 

Circimistances favored this privacy, as Arthur's father 
was not in good health and unable to travel ; he had been 
motherless since childhood, and William, his only brother, 
was in India. 

The day preceding the marriage Lady Dean had called 
Arthur aside, and earnestly questioned him, if complica- 
tions in family matters should in future arise, would he 
be just as indulgent and devoted to her daughter as he 
was to-day ? Then, observing his look of wonderment, she 
added : 

"If I should die suddenly and leave some affairs un- 
arranged, it would be a sweet consolation in my last hour 
to have your promise. I know your honorable nature, and 
that you would keep it whatever might befall." 

"Some money bothers," he thought ; "trouble about the 
dowry, maybe. She need not fret; my profession will 
take care of us." He raised his clear eyes to Lady Dean's, 
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"I will devote my life to her," he said, quietly. 

"I thank you," she responded, with wet lashes. She 
pressed him to keep the conversation a secret from his 
betrothed, to which he readily consented. 

He felt too happy to think of aught else but his 
approaching marriage. He would soon be united to the 
girl he adored, and was just in the mood to regard all 
obstacles as trifling. 

Their honeymoon was spent abroad. They visited 
Naples, with its long groves of olive trees; and Rome, 
with its exhaustless past, its architectural grandeurs and 
mighty basilicas, its processions of Holy Orders; and 
lastly they came to their own modest home, where Lady 
Dean was waiting to give them welcome, together with 
letters from Arthur's father and brother, containing con- 
gratulations. 

Victoria Lodge was small, but commodious and invit- 
ing. They did not want a large house and many serv- 
ants, having resolved to live prudently from the start. 
The young wife began her household duties with ardor, 
and to both life seemed good and sufficient. 

Arthur was able and skilful in his profession, and fair 
prosperity smiled upon their future. They had lived in 
uninterrupted bliss for some months, when the husband 
received a letter from his father, commanding him to 
come at once. He had information for him that required 
his immediate presence. 

Dr. Cunningham wired his colleague to take his patients 
during his absence, and also asked Lady Dean to look 
after Violet. It was hard to part from her, their first 
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separation, but he would make it brief, he said. And so, 
with a troubled heart, he made the journey, sorely puz- 
zled over the strange summons. 

Upon arriving at his father's place Arthur immediately 
questioned the servants on the subject that engrossed 
him. 

"A stranger 'as been 'ere talkin' to master all mornin'," 
one of them made answer, "which 'e*s now that hangry 
that 'e won't heat nothink, but surely 'e'll be hall right 
now you 'ave came." • 

Upon entering his father's room the young man found 
him in a most violent mood, clutching at his hair like a 
maniac, and raving repeatedly, witji despairing insistence : 

"Merciful heaven ! It will kill him ! It will kill him !" 

How changed he was ! Arthur was shocked to see his 
haggard face. What ever had happened ?" 

"Father, father! What is it?" Arthur had almost to 
shout to gain his attention. "What awful thing has 
occurred? I never saw you like this." 

" 'Awful,' you say?" he shrieked. " 'Awful' ? Aye, a 
terrible, unnatural thing has struck me down. Oh, God 
help me !" again distraught. "Must I tell him ? Oh, that 
death might come first !" 

He kept pacing up and down the room with ;*apid 
steps, without in any degree enlightening the growing 
bewilderment of Arthur, who now feared that his father 
was going mad. He saw that questioning only increased 
his incoherence. He seated himself in an armchair, appar- 
ently unobservant of the other's strange behavior, in the 
hope that his excitement might gradually wear off. 
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The old gentleman stared at him, as though reading 
his thoughts, and all at once he left off walking to sit 
beside him. 

"Arthur," he began, in a choking voice, "my son, my so 
beloved son, it has befallen me to make known to you a 
dreadful happening. I read in your face your solicitude 
lest I may be losing my reason, and myself, I do fear 
it after what I heard this morning. The tale is inhuman, 
monstrous, aiid it is to you that I must tell it while I can. 
No, no, don't delay me!" he expostulated, as his son 
urged him to wait until he felt less fatigued. "If I do 
not speak now it will be too late." 

"Just a moment, father," Arthur begged, noticing his 
increasing pallor, and ringing the bell before he could 
be prevented. 

When the servant came he asked him to bring them 
some cordial. After his father had drunk it he spoke 
with more animation. 

"You should be told, first of all, that it was not your 
mother that died, as you had been led to believe. That 
was my second wife — ^your brother William's mother 
and your stepmother. When I had but just attained my 
majority I married a beautiful, young girl, who was trav- 
eling with my parents through Ireland. I knew little of 
her antecedents and consulted no one. It was the rash, 
impulsive act born of a moment's madness. But I did 
not shame our race by trying to evade the consequences. 
My people received her and I loved her dearly. 

"By Isabel I had three children — a boy, then you, 
Arthur, and one daughter. After all this time certain 
rumors that had long been public property finally reached 
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my ears. Investigation obliged me to divorce the mother 
of my children. They were assigned to my charge, but 
upon returning home after the decision, I found that 
Isabel had already gone and the baby with her. After 
months of search for the child, I met a member of the 
family where my wife had been hiding, and he told me it 
had died of neglect. 

"Oh, that my daughter had really died in infancy ! But 
it was a lie — b, lie !" twitching convulsively. "She lived to 
bring this shame of blood upon me and my race !" 

"What has she done, my father? Tell me!" implored 
Arthur. "Your words suggest that she has fallen into 
evil ways. Even so, she is still my sister — ^though until 
this moment I never knew I had one. Be calm, dear 
father, and if she has done wrong, help me to reclaim 
her." 

"// she has done wrong!" reiterated the other, excited- 
ly. "She is guilty of an unpardonable crime, but igno- 
rantly guilty. The luckless, unhappy girl has no knowl- 
edge of her iniquity, and I pray she may never know !" 

Arthur could make nothing of this, conjecture as he 
might. Yet fear, illusive, indefinable, clutched at his 
heart. It held him silent. 

Again the old man was speaking. 

"It is to you that I must impart this nameless horror ! 
And yet. Lord help me, how can I speak to you of the 
hideous sin that has been so innocently perpetrated?" 

"I insist upon the facts !" demanded Arthur, his spirit 
rising against opposition. "You must no longer torture 
me. You have called me here in a haste that did not leave 
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me time to arrange my affairs properly for even a day's 
absence. I have attended your summons, and now you 
must speak! I will know the truth!" 

At these words the old man sprung from his chair, 
screaming, shrilly: 

''Yx)u married her ! You married her ! You " and 

dropped, senseless, to the floor. 

Paralyzed by the dreadful shock and all that had gone 
before, the younger man sat, limp and vacant, staring into 
space, quite without vision and unconscious that his 
father lay in a dead faint at his very feet. 

The parlor maid had knocked several times, but, receiv- 
ing no answer, she assumed that the gentlemen had gone 
out, and entered the room, as it was her usual time to 
draw the blinds and attend to the lighting. It being quite 
dark, she nearly stumbled over her master on her way to 
the electric switch. She finished in great haste; then as 
she hurried down the kitchen stairs she called out to the 
cook: 

"Lor', missus, them chaps hupstair must 'a' 'ad a 
hawful row ! There's the ol' gentleman layin' flat as flat 
hon the floor, whilst the young 'un don't seem to trouble 
a bit. 'E sets hon 'is chair like 'e was glued to't, an', oh, 
Lor'-a-mussy, the crazy heyes of 'im starin' hat naught !" 

"Never you mind, Polly," admonished the cook. "I 
hain't lived 'ere long years for nothin', an' I hain't never 
seed 'em quarrel — no, not onct. 'Twas that there chap 
this momin' w'ot's upset things. P'raps master's fell 
asleep an' Mr. Arthur don't like to wake 'im." 

"Hasleep, is it?" sniffed Polly "Hexcuse me, missus, 
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for sayin' so, but you knows as well as me that 'im nor 
nubuddy hain't goin' t' sleep hon that there 'ard floor." 

Meantime Arthur had recovered sufficiently to appre- 
ciate the gravity of his father's situation and his own 
apparent neglect. 

"How could I be so heartless — so forget him?" he 
moaned, remorsefully. 

His practised hand soon brought his father to conscious- 
ness and had him sitting in his chair, quite himself. 
Though still feeble, he persisted in taking up the thread 
of his story. 

"The man who came to see me this morning was the 
brother of your and Violet's mother. Violet having 
wedded under an adopted name, her uncle had only yes- 
terday heard of the event, when he hastened at once to 
consult with me that we might save you from the conse- 
quences of this unlawful marriage. He seemed badly 
cut up and could with difficulty give me the details." 

"But it cannot be true, sir; oh, it cannot be true!" 
repeated poor Arthur, over and over again, with agonized 
insistence. 

His heart was in wild rebellion, while his father urged 
upon him the necessity of leaving the country without 
again seeing his wife, that she, at least, might be spared 
a knowledge of the criminal relation she had so unwit- 
tingly assumed. 

There was one gleam of hope. Arthur felt that possi- 
bly Lady Dean could enlighten him. Had this new mys- 
tery aught to do with the interview he had held with her 
the day before his wedding? He would end suspense by 
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going to her at once. No ; she was staying with his wife 
— ^with Violet — so he must write. He would demand the 
truth concerning Violet's birth. Was she an adopted 
child? Who were her parents? He impressed upon 
Lady Dean the urgency of an immediate reply and got 
his letter oflf by special messenger. 

The old father, encouraged a little by his son's words of 
hope, prayed fervently that all might yet be well, but when 
the fatal answer came, giving the maiden name of his 
father's first wife as that of Violet's real mother, and 
other convincing particulars, Arthur had no longer any 
doubt that he had married his own sister. 

But now a new anxiety arose. The elder Cunningham's 
age and uncertain health had been unable to resist the 
shock of the dreadful calamity that had befallen his 
family, and mind and body began to fail in unison. Arthur 
took full charge, but it was not for long; he expired the 
following night. 

The weight of his father's loss hardly impressed 
Arthur's benumbed senses; his heart was broken; he 
would soon be with him, he said. 

He felt dully that his father's sin against himself, in 
leaving him in ignorance of his mother, had been con- 
scious, and therefore unforgivable. Things might easily 
have been different. If Lady Dean could have known 
that he and Violet bore the same name she would have 
gone into more details and the marriage would have fallen 
through. But it was useless now to dwell upon this 
phase. 

The young husband fancied he could see the face of 
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his beloved! With what solicitude she must be waiting 
his home-coming! He would write and tell her of his 
father's death, but he must not let her come to him. How 
could he meet her without in some fashion betraying the 
loathsome secret? Even a suspicion of the truth would 
blight her life with a horror far exceeding that of his 
apparent abandonment. He must write quickly, or in 
alarm at his silence she would come to him. 

What fiction could he invent to prevent her attending 
the funeral ? That her absence was desired, for whatever 
reason, would create wild conjecture. To gain time he 
would send her a brief notice of his father's death and 
ask her to wait until he could come for her, as he was 
obliged to make a ,short journey prior to the funeral, 
because of complications that had arisen owing to his 
brother's absence ; that they hoped to delay the ceremonies 
until William could get there. 

Then, after the burial, he would write a second letter, 
saying that it had been impossible for his brother to make 
the journey in time. He would tell her that he was 
writing oh the train, having again most unexpectedly to 
go away, in order to settle a matter that gravely affected 
the honor of his family, and of an import that would 
admit of no delay, not even to go to see her first, nor for 
any preparation. He would enclose a large draft and 
arrange that she should not be alone. He would entreat 
Lady Dean to make the Lodge her home during his 
unavoidable absence from England. 

On the eve of the funeral Arthur sat in the library, 
penning his second communication to Violet, when he 
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discovered that he had begun the letter with "My darling 
wife." Shudderingly he tore the paper into fragments. 
He commenced another sheet with "Dearly loved Violet." 
That would awaken no questioning. He had not to wait 
long for the answer. 

"My dear Husband" (she wrote) : 

"It is well that I had your letter in time to obey 
your wishes, for I was just on the eve of going to 
you. Your father's death has made me very sad ; but 
let us remember that he suflfered much and had well 
earned his inheritance of rest and peace. It grieves 
me sharply that you will not let me come. I long to 
be with you in your sorrow. 

"You tell me that it may be some time before your 
return. Do you really mean to go such a long jour- 
ney without even one good-bye? If you had not 
written the letter, I never, never would have giv^en it 
credence! You say that by the time it reaches me 
you will have sailed. Oh, I cannot imagine how — 
how one so dear and thoughtful could all at once be- 
come hard and unfeeling! Why did you not run 
down for just one little hour? Oh, what will my 
days be without you? As you gave no direction, I 
will send this to your home address. Doubtless 
you have left orders for your mail to be forwarded. 
Let me hear from you quickly, for I have a wonder- 
ful piece of news that I was planning to tell you upon 
your return from your father's. 
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"May God help us to bear this unhappy parting 
and give you back to me sooner than you think. 
Write by every steamer. 

"Now and always your faithful and adoring wife, 

"Violet/' 

Over this letter Arthur fell into a passion of bitter 
weeping that left him weak and helpless as a little child. 
The strain he had been enduring since his father's dis- 
closures would doubtless have unsettled his reason had 
not Violet's letter relieved the tension. 

His heart had seemed a stone within his breast, a black- 
ness had hung between him and the faces of his fellows. 
He had thought of death, but a sullen torpor had made 
him fancy that this was death; that he had died when 
first the horror seized him, and that he was doomed to 
an everness of wandering in some grewsome lower world 
to expiate a sin unspeakable. 

Now had come this letter, this human touch from the 
world he had known, the floodgates of his soul were loosed, 
and, thank God, he could once more remember, suffer, 
live! He could still love Violet, though worlds apart 
from her; had he not the right to give her a brother's 
love? And he could work for her, blessed privilege! 
Lady Dean could do little for her in a pecuniary sense — 
all their money was in Lord Dean's hands, Violet's brute 
of an uncle. She must not be dependent on him — heavens, 
no ! He next bethought him of a letter from his brother, 
which had not impressed his yesterday's dulled intelli- 
gence? What did it say? 
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"Dear Brother: 

"You know by my telegrams why I could not leave 
in time for the funeral of our dear father. Owing 
to the estate being so heavily involved, it may be as 
well to defer the settlement for the present. As we 
are the only heirs, if it meets your views, I beg of you 
to arrange with our family lawyer to represent us 
meanwhile and you come at once to India. 

"I am ordered away on an urgent government 
mission that will occupy some months, and I have 
no one but you to depend upon to look after m) 
little family during my absence. 

"I cannot take them with me, and I must not leave 
them without a protector, for the natives in this sec- 
tion are inclined to savagery and revolt. 

"As Violet has her mother with her, I feel confi- 
dent that she will unselfishly lend you to me in my 
need. 

"The wife bids me implore you not to delay, a» 
she will be alone with the children and servants until 
you come. She will have someone to meet you at 
the next steamer. 

"Your affectionate brother. Will." 

Still languid and inactive of brain, it did not seem to 
this young man in any degree illogical that his brother 
should not have asked him to fetch Violet, too. He was 
only conscious of being thankful that William's plans 
coincided with what he felt compelled to do. He had 
already decided to make good his statement to Violet, and 
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here was opportunity knocking at his door, clamoring and 
insistent. 

The voyage was for him without event and upon arrival, 
at his brother's bungalow, he found everything made com- 
fortable for him. His sister-in-law, a serious, quiet body, 
made him welcome and treated him with a gentle con- 
sideration that touched him, while it puzzled him. 

With his brother's letter in mind, another point became 
perplexing. In place of their warlike habits, he found 
the natives docile and affectionate. He had hugged the 
wild delusion that in some fierce encounter with them, 
he might lose his tortured life while defending his 
brother's dear ones. 

But even when he treated them with unreasonable 
severity, trying thus to arouse them against him, they 
would prostrate themselves before him, pleading softly: 

"Sahib no make cross. Sahib good. Sahib no be sad." 

His sister-in-law went often to the hill country with her 
little boys, unattended by other than the nurses. They 
went everywhere without him. Whence came his brother's 
idea of their urgent need of a protector? 

As a physician, even in that brief time, he found plenty 
to do in that sickly climate, and he threw himself into 
his work with fierce devotion. The wealthy rajahs paid 
enormously for his professional attentions and loaded him 
with gifts. 

Always restless and sad, he took little interest in his 
new surroundings. Even Violet's letters seemed but to 
tear at the ever-open wound. His to her were perfunc- 
tory, soulless. He dared not transcribe his thoughts. 
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When William Cunningham returned, he begged his 
brother to remain with him. He argued from what 
Arthur had already accomplished that India would in a 
few years make him a rich man. 

"Why does my brother ignore the fact that I have a 
wife, whom I must wish to see?" thought Arthur. A 
suspicion that had been gradually, possessing him leaped 
to sudden conclusion. 

"William, you know my secret, my hidden . torment ! 
Is it not so?" 

For answer the younger brother folded his arms about 
him with protecting tenderness. Presently he admitted 
that their father had sent him a cablegram at the time of 
the tragic incident that cut short his days. It had been 
followed by a letter that explained all and suggested the 
program that had been carried out. 

That his brother knew was a solace, yet it galled him. 
Heartsore and rebellious, his vexed spirit cried out against 
all healing except that which he could not have. 

England attracted him, though not even to himself 
would he admit the cause. There he could lose himself 
among strangers who cared nothing. He could still work 
at his profession and send money to Violet with William's 
abetting and she would not know that he had left India. 

With an assumption of cheerfulness that illy concealed 
their sombre forebodings, the brothers parted. Both felt 
the farewell might be final. William saw the ship cast 
off and left the dock, wishing in an agony of prayer that 
things might be different ! 

On the voyage, owing to some defect in the machin- 
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ery, the ship, a freighter, dragged so that Arthur, being 
the only cabin passenger, had himself put ashore at the 
first important port and reshipped on a regular liner. 
The unseaworthy tub in which he had first embarked 
was afterward, with crew and cargo, reported lost. When 
he heard the news, the former cabin passenger ungrate- 
fully cursed the ill luck that led him to change. 

Again Arthur Cunningham breathed English air, the 
air of an English June! His heart gave an exultant 
throb — not of patriotism, alas! One love, one longing 
absorbed him utterly, born of the thought that the same 
air gave life to Violet. He must see her! He would 
watch from a distance, only to look upon her as she came 
forth from their once happy dwelling place. 

He journeyed to London and found no difficulty in 
procuring at a pawnbroker's, an old suit of workman's 
clothing, and, with his head bandaged about, as though 
injured, he tramped out to Victoria Lodge, where he hung 
around for days without seeing her. At last came his 
reward. She was returning home, but not alone ! By her 
side walked a nurse, carrying a tiny babe! She passed 
quiet close to him as he stood with his face turned away, 
by a gap in the hedge, faint and ill with the shock of 
seeing her thus accompanied. 

"Look at that poor laborer, nurse," he heard her say, as 
he turned into the field and walked away. "He can hardly 
drag along." 

"Yes, ma'am, 'is 'ed do seem bad 'urt," with pitying 
tones, "an' it must be consumption 'e 'as, for 'e do be that 
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ghashly white, an' the shiny heyes of 'im 'way back in 'is 
'ed. P'raps 'e lives nigh 'ere or 'is wife's a-workin' in 
the neighborhood. I've seed 'im habout 'ere a-many times 
lately, poor chap!" 

The mistress was taking out her purse, thinking to give 
aid where it was so evidently needed, but the object of 
her tender pity had disappeared. 

Arthur Cunningham had once more looked upon the 
loadstone of his existence, her beauty unchanged by 
this long half year of sorrow, quite unconscious of the 
sickening fate that had been dealt out to them, and quite 
happy with her child. 

Safe in the disguise he had effected, even to his beard 
— for Violet had never seen him with one — ^the wretched 
victim of a Strang wnhuman being paced the streets in a 
fever of indecision. Life clung to him, but the more he 
pondered, the more it grew upon him that he owed it to 
himself, to Violet and the child, to die. 

But Atropos had not yet pronounced the cycle of his 
days complete. In another month was to come the 
supreme test he craved, as we have seen in the first chap- 
ter. Life was to win out for him. Only poor Carlo 
would find bier and burial in the fatal wood. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

WIDOWED AND CHILDLESS. 

In her letters to India, Violet kept deferring the news 
of baby's advent. She had yielded to an impulse to keep 
the pretty secret until he should return. She had limned 
a thousand portrayals of his delight and surprise ; she had 
planned a thousand ways of introducing his little son to 
him, and each one had given her firmer resolution to let 
rthe baby announce himself in person when his papa would 
be once more beneath his own vine and fig tree. 

The little mother and Lady Dean were exchanging 
nursery confidences over the small man's good-night bath 
the same day that Arthur had met them by the hedge. 

"I know baby will make a clever man, he has such 
bright eyes," affirmed mama, the oracle. 

"If he equals his father in intelligence and goodness," 
responded Lady Dean, "that should satisfy us." 

"In most ways, mother, yes. But I do hope he will 
never leave his mother without one farewell, as his father 
has done." 

"Patience, my child, patience," entreated the other. "I 
feel positive that Arthur had a very particular reason, 
else he would never have acted thus. My belief is," 
placing her gold pince nez and bending over her grand- 
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child for a more critical inspection, "that you and Arthur 
have the same motive." 

"And what is that, mother?" 

"Just this," explained Lady Dean, in a voice tenderly 
caressive. "You wish to surprise your husband by pre- 
senting him with a little son, while he, no doubt, has a 
surprise in store for you. He will return when he can 
bring you the fine fortune he is making." 

"You say these things to console me, mother, dear; 
but if it is only lack of money that keeps him from me, 
I would rather he came home. We lived happily on the 
income of his profession. No fine fortune can compen- 
sate me for his absence." 

The same day that Cunningham had fed his starved 
eyes with a stolen glance at his wife and child saw the last 
of Violet's happiness. All through December the baby 
grew thinner and thinner; its appetite failed, and Lady 
Dean sent for her own maid, who was very clever at 
nursing. The young mother did not hesitate to trust 
Lola, who had been her own nurse and regarded as a 
humble member of the family ever since she could 
remember. 

The maid advised that the child should be sent to a 
farm only a few miles away from town, where lived 
an acquaintance of hers, a trained nurse, whom she knew 
to be properly qualified and experienced in such cases, 
and who would give the baby especial care. 

In pursuance of this plan, Lola, with the infant and its 
nurse, were sent off at once. Violet, who remained over- 
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night to arrange for a possible absence of some weeks, 
was to quickly follow. 

Next day, as Lady Dean and her daughter were about 
to enter their train, a telegram was handed to the poor, 
young mother, informing her that her baby had been 
stolen. 

Upon arrival at their destination, the ladies were told 
the sad story in detail. Someone must have been con- 
cealed in the child's room, it was conjectured. Baby was 
sleeping quietly and Lola and the two nurses had gone 
upstairs to bring another cot. The unavoidable noise 
they made in moving it might have prevented their hear- 
ing any slight disturbance in the sick room. They had 
been absent but a few minutes when they returned to find 
the crib empty. 

The young mother's agony was pitiful to witness. Life 
had apportioned her a bitter cup. There was Arthur's 
strangely prolonged absence, and now the abduction of 
her one remaining solace. 

Lady Dean's maid seemed inconsolable. She was pro- 
fuse in self-crimination. Had it not been for her sug- 
gestion to try a purer air, the little sick one might be this 
very moment in its mother's arms ! Oh, she could never 
forgive herself I A keener observer than the distracted 
witnesses might 'have wondered that a woman whose 
habitual manner was self-contained almost to rigidity, 
should be so extravagant in her grief, and noted the eyes 
beneath the quivering lids that gleamed balefuUy in curi- 
ous discordance with her words. 

But the unhappy mother thought only of her lost child. 
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She sat dry-eyed and staring at its empty crib until Lady 
Dean led her unresistingly away. 

The police were at once notified and private detectives 
set to work, but as the days went on no clue developed. 
It was difficult to imagine a motive. To kidnap in the 
winter time a sick baby in need of so much care ! Even 
the plain-clothes men admitted the case was puzzling and 
obscure. 

"The little one may have died and the nurses in dread 
of blame, may have cooked up the tale," suggested Lady 
Dean, after their return to the Lodge. 

But Violet would not have it. "That would be absurd," 
she cried. "How could it grieve me less to think of my 
tender infant subject day and night to deprivation and 
cruelty at the hands of hardened kidnappers ! No ; bet- 
ter that death should take him ! Oh, my fate is merci- 
less ! What of my husband, who has abandoned me with- 
out motive or explanation? He left India weeks ago. I 
did not tell you, mother, to save you from disappoint- 
ment. When his letters ceased I wrote to William, who 
replied that his brother had sailed for England on the 
'Baltic' " 

"Oh, then we shall see him soon!" The smiles came 
back to her mother's face. 

"I do not look for him. And now my baby, my dear 
consolation, has been stolen from my arms ! Oh, why is 
not his father here to bring him back to me? And I had 
such loving confidence — ^but now — well, he may have 
come upon a manner of living more attractive." 

"Never will I believe it!" broke in Lady Dean, with 
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feeling. "Whatever his reason or loss of reason, Arthur 
Cunningham has done nothing dishonorable. I have 
known him almost since his babyhood ; the man could not 
so change his nature. Do not darken your already too 
sombre existence with suspicion. If he is living he will 
come. And baby will come. He has been stolen in the 
hope of gain, and will not, therefore, be ill-treated. It 
will be to the interest of his captors to do all in their 
power to keep him alive and well. The large reward we 
have offered will restore him to us, you will see." 

But this doubly bereaved Rachel would not be com- 
forted. If she could have known of her husband's never- 
ending torment of mind and the cause ; if a picture of 
her child's condition could at that moment have been 
presented before her, her reason could hardly have 
endured the strain. 

The monotony of the dragging days was again broken, 
this time by a cablegram from William Cunningham. A 
storm on Arthur's homeward voyage had wrecked the 
ship. The sea had claimed it and its treasure of human 
freight. 

William Cunningham had received this sweeping report 
at the shipping office and, while he himself hoped that 
particulars would show at least some survivors, his brother 
among them, he felt that, as matters stood, he owed it to 
Violet to give her the news in a form that she would be 
likely to accept without question. 

This new grief in some degree dulled the mother's 
anguish for her child, and she fell into a listless apathy 
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that to Lady Dean's tender heart was more pitiful than 
tears. 

Both women attired themselves in deepest black, and a 
woeful stillness fell upon the house. 

Lady Dean had returned for a few days to Topping 
and in the privacy of her room was pondering over the 
misfortunes that had befallen Violet. 

Her thoughts rushed back to the fatal day when the 
sudden summons came from Arthur's father. What had 
caused him in the midst of his father's grave illness to 
question Violet's ancestry? It was incomprehensible. 
When she had received the letter asking for her daugh- 
ter's real name, she had doubted that she read aright. 

The girl had been with her since she was an infant, 
and only the person that had sought relief from an un- 
welcome charge and was equally eager with herself to 
keep it secret, knew that she was not her own child. 
Was it possible that Arthur had been making investiga- 
tions about her inheritance and some guesswork tale 
had reached him? But no; avarice and greed were not 
in him. 

She reflected upon the sudden death of his father, 
which must have occurred close upon the receipt of her 
reply. This presented another line of surmise. Was 
some crotchet of the old gentleman the real cause of it all ? 
Had he taken it into his head that Violet was a found- 
ling, i)ossibly illegitimate, and that Arthur had disgraced 
his family by marrying her? 

"I can see now why he did not return/' pursuing her 
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theory. "All that has come about is but a sequence of my 
hapless letter. They are rigid in their pride, those Cun- 
ninghams. Old Sir Arthur must have exacted that his 
son give up his wife because of her uncertain birth, a 
dying man's command that Arthur felt he must obey. 
What more rational interpretation is there of his un- 
natural vanishing? Oh, he has been pitilessly unjust to 
my poor child," she cried aloud in her anguish. "She is 
mine, mine, the daughter oimy heart! Oh, would I had 
claimed her in my letter, even though falsely !" 

Whatever the secret, Arthur had taken it with him to 
the bottom of the sea, possibly a death self -sought! With 
this, she fell into a new theory. The lad may have dis- 
covered himself to be dominated by some dreadful mania 
and dared not see his wife again through fear of an un- 
controllable attack. Insane people were most violent 
against those dearest to them. As a physician he would* 
know that there was nothing but to run for it or be locked 
up. And he would wish to keep her in ignorance for her 
own sake. Any guesswork would be preferable to tiie 
facts, he would think. 

Her dolorous meditations were interrupted by a sharp 
rapping. Lola entered hurriedly. 

"Pardon me, my lady," her manner was disturbed and 
unusual. "Have you heard nothing? There is a wild 
commotion in the street. The people are following after 
a man, a prisoner, shouting and throwing stones! They 
cry out that he is to be hung! They are taking him to 
the jail!" 

Lady Dean started forward in pale fright. All her 
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thoughts were upon Arthur. Possibly her last theory 
held the true solution ! He had not died after all ; he had 
returned to his home, a sudden paroxysm had seized him 
and in his pitiable unreason he had infuriated the people 
by striking down his poor wife ! 

She had not the courage to ask the man's name, yet she 
felt she must know. 

"Do not be overcome, my lady," entreated the maid 
closely watching the pallid troubled face of her mistress. 
"He is an unmistakable villain, it is written large upon his 
face. And then his abuse of your husband's confidence, 
his robbery of your property, his driving you from home I 
Except that he belongs to your family I would exult in 
seeing him dragged to the scaffold." 

The other still stood there with her hands to her face, 
dreading to look out upon what her fears had pictu'-ed. 

"Quick, my lady, do look from your window! See 
how the people rage and long to get at him ! And he is 
inciting them to greater fury by his insolent jeers. There, 
he is coming nearer !" 

She opened the other window to get a better view. 
Lady Dean mechanically drew nearer and looked out 
dazed and unwitting. She had not comprehended the 
woman's words. She saw only crowds of people passing 
the house in a whirlwind of disorder. It was getting dusk 
and she could not clearly discern their faces. But as the 
rabble became denser, some halted and she could now 
make out the figure of a man handcuffed and guarded by 
several police. 
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"Thank Grod, it is not Arthur!" she breathed in quick 
relief. 

She ordered the windows closed but the maid did not 
heed. In unwonted agitation she fairly screeched : 

"See, my lady, here he is just in front of the house! 
Look, now you can see him 1" 

As her mistress complied she recognized the man she 
still believed to be her husband's brother. Lord Dean, the 
man from whom she had instinctively recoiled at the very 
instant of their first meeting, when he had, with some 
abatement of his usual harsh manner, given her the tidings 
of her husband's death. But to see him thus beaten about 
like a common felon was humiliating. It brought dis- 
grace upon a name that had for centuries been held in 
honor. 

She withdrew from the apartment with bowed head, 
depressed and forlorn. She wished Violet were with her. 
She had come over to her own place from the Lodge to 
see Lola about some house matters and longed for the 
comfort of her daughter's companionship in this new 
trouble. 

Again she recalled her unhappy life since that gruff 
unfeeling tyrant had ruled her house. A noble kindly 
gentleman she had pictured Frederick Dean to be from 
her husband's fervent praises. But Albert had confided 
overmuch in his brother's generous character, she thought. 
Death had demanded such quick surrender that he had 
had barely time to make over his papers to him together 
with the guardianship of his dear wife, giving him legal* 
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charge, practically amounting to ownership, of all he 
died possessed. 

After a brief acquaintance with her new-found relative, 
Lady Dean had chosen to live by herself in modest retire- 
ment at Topping on the limited income of a small in- 
heritance that she had formerly dedicated to her charity 
account. 

She left her brother-iri-law in full possession and in 
ignorance of her hew abode. As he had never taken much 
cognizance of Violet, she felt safe in letting her visit 
her uncle occasionally when at the villa,— duty visits that 
she felt might one day result to the girl's advantage. 

Life had run on thus until Violet's hasty flitting and 
subsequent marriage, since when there had been no longer 
any effort at concealment, neither had there been any 
resumption of family intercourse. 

Lady Dean, timorous and imaginative, had shrunk from 
demanding a formal readjustment of her affairs as that 
would, she thought, bring out the curious and sweeping 
disposition her husband had chosen to make of her legal 
rights. She felt that it would be a fertile source of 
criticism against them both. She had counted on Arthur's 
forcing her brother-in-law into a more just arrangement 
without open scandal. But his hasty exit had left his plans 
half formed and nothing done. 

Now strange things had come about. She had seen her 
oppressor manacled and the object of popular scorn. She 
could not bring herself to feel one sentiment of pity for 
him ; only the dishonor it would bring on the family name 
disturbed her. 
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Again a summons broke in upon her reverie. More ill 
news, she thought with a start. 

"There's a gentleman in the 'all, my lady," announced 
the parlor maid, "who wishes to see you." 

"Did he give you his card ?" 

"No, my lady." 

"Well go and ask him for it. It is annoying that I must 
so often tell you never to admit a stranger unless he gives 
you his name." 

"But 'e's a gentleman, my lady." 

"Never mind about that ; bring me his card." 

The maid soon returned, saying: 

"'E wouldn't give me 'is name, my lady. 'E bid me say 
'e comes on business connected with the late Lord Dean." 

Upon this she hastily arose and went down just as the 
stranger was being ushered into the parlor. 

"I must beg a thousand pardons. Lady Dean," he began 
in a deep pleasant voice, "for my remissness in not pre- 
senting my card. I felt that to introduce myself person- 
ally might startle you less. I am Lord Frederick Dean, 
your late husband's brother." 

"My husband's brother!" she repeated in consterna- 
tion. Had she heard aright? "You my husband's 
brother? He had but one living." 

"And I am he," smiling down her dismay. "I know 
the individual you have in mind; we will discuss him 
presently. But I can assure you that he is an impostor, an 
audacious robber with no shadow of a claim on us." 

Oh, if this statement might be true I There had been so 
much chicanery, whom could she trust? She studied her 
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visitor keenly ; the more she did so the more his likeness 
to her husband grew upon her, and she gladly gave cred- 
ence to his story. His fine noble bearing and clear con- 
vincing tones were what she would have imagined a 
Dean to possess by right of birth. 

"I see by your expression," he said, "that I have greatly 
amazed you. I have come in a manner almost as daring 
and unexpected as the scoundrel that has misrepresented 
me. But," looking at his watch, "you must have seen the 
crowd below your windows and recognized the central 
figure of the spectacle. You will therefore, comprehend 
why I must leave you so abruptly, when I tell you that in 
ten minutes I must appear at court as his accuser. We 
will discuss details when I can come again." 

Before she could ring for the maid he was gone. 

Lady Dean hastily dressed and leaving word with Lola 
in case her recent visitor should call before her return, 
she took the tram for the suburb where Violet lived. 
When she reached the Lodge, the maid said her mistress 
had gone out driving but she expected her every minute. 
The time though in reality short, seemed ages to the 
impatient woman. 

Violet had hardly entered the room when Lady Dean, 
ruddy with joy, caught her by the shoulders, 

"My dear Violet, such surprising news! Your real 
uncle has appeared ! I may well say 'appeared' ; for I saw 
him but a moment, but he is coming back, he is coming 
back ! And then you must meet him." 

"What has happened, mother? You always imagine 
the skies have fallen." 
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"This has happened, the uncle whom you have known 
as such, is a villainous impostor and in prison for his mis- 
deeds. The real Frederick Dean is this moment at court 
to give evidence against him." 

"But this is a marvelous thing!" 

"You have only to contrast the man that came to see 
me this morning with that brutal trickster to know which 
to trust." 

"This is a great happiness for you, dear," said Violet 
embracing her. You looked so enchantingly happy when 
I came in that I at once surmised some bright fortune had 
befallen us." 

As Lady Dean drove home it seemed to her that life 
took on a different aspect, the clouds were lifting. The 
suspense about the child still hung over them, but she 
could now live in her accustomed way and do more for 
Violet. The remittances that Arthur had faithfully sent 
from India had ceased with his death. His father's estate 
was gradually being cleared of its heavy encumbrances, 
but some time must yet elapse before Violet could re- 
ceive her portion as Arthur's widow. Meanwhile, she 
would settle on her a small private income equal to what 
her husband had sent and sufficient for her simple wants. 

The day following, a visitor to see Lady Dean was 
again announced but with all the formalities observed. 
The mistress of the house hastened to meet him. He 
looked about him at the rather inferior rooms, so illy 
suited to her rank and habits of life. 

"It is a thousand pities," was his kindly comment, "that 
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I could not have come in time to prevent your having 
to submit to this unsuitable abode." 

"And another thousand," she supplemented brightly, 
"that we never had a portrait of you. Even a photo- 
graph would have spared us many complications." 

"It is an exceedingly stupid, inexcusable trait of the 
younger Deans, but, as you have doubtless noted, our 
family portraits do not include recent generations. None 
of them seems to have cared to be thus perpetuated. We 
are a reserved set, even among ourselves. We rarely 
visit each other, yet in an emergency we would give our 
lives to save one another, if need be." 

"That I do know," affirmed Lady Dean. She was 
thinking of her husband who had lost his life while search- 
ing for this very brother. "But you must be famished," 
she added hospitably, while she rang for dinner. "I trust 
you will feel as much at home as if dear Albert were 
here." 

He pressed her hand as a sign that he understood. 

While they were dining they chatted pleasantly of dif- 
ferent things. He assured her that he would soon ac- 
quaint her with the story of his long-delayed coming and 
how it had been possible for Richards to succeed during 
all that time in his surprising imposture. All his thoughts 
now, he told her, were given to the arrangements he 
meant to carry out in connection with her affairs. He 
would have both the London mansion and the villa en- 
tirely renovated, so that every trace of the late occupant 
might be obliterated and nothing remain to remind the 
rightful possessor of the troubled past. He had already 
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given orders for the workman to start at the villa, but 
he wanted her to choose the hangings and decorations, 
which pleasant duty she was only too glad to undertake. 

Such delicate consideration for her wishes and comfort 
could but remind her of the upstart under whose reign 
she had been treated^ in her own domain, almost as a 
dependent. 

Lord Frederick would not let her thank him, as she 
wished. He said in response to her eloquence that he 
was only carrying out what he felt would be his brother's 
dearest wish in looking after his widow's welfare. 

But, though he would make light of his efforts, she had 
a feeling of deep gratitude toward him which she was 
not likely soon to forget. 



Lady Dean's trusted maid, who had been so many years 
in her service that she regarded her almost as one of 
the family, was now pacing her room in a manner unsug- 
gestive of a peaceful conscience. 

Her mistress, with a heart overflowing with good feel- 
ing toward all, had gone to Paradise Villa, the place that 
had so long been her home and would soon be again, to 
see that the orders for its embellishment were being prop- 
erly carried out. 

The maid evidently felt the reverse of joyful, not that 
she resented her mistress's good fortune. Lady Dean 
was the only human being for whom she felt any jot of 
affection. Something else had ruffled her temper, and 
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as she knew her mistress was out she could now give 
vent to her feelings without being observed. 

Her eyes had in them a terrible look; her brows were 
drawn; she was raving like a madwoman. 

"He has botched his work!" she hissed. "Oh, if I 
could have done the business myself! But my hand 
must not appear except at the grand finale. I may give 
orders, but must myself keep oflF the grass. Even when 
sufficiently clever and forceful, one must always be sec- 
onded — always work witli tools. And Martin has shown 
himself not even an efficient tool^ with all his boasted 
post-graduate course in crime." 

Years of bitter sacrifice to the one aim, the one venge- 
ance had brought her nothing but the torture of being 
thwarted at every turn. Before the coming of the real 
Lord Dean and the arrest of his counterfeit, the soi-dis- 
tant uncle had attempted to provoke a second proposal 
for his niece's hand from her ancient suitor. 

The Duke, never violently in love with Violet the 
maid, now utterly refused to consider Violet the widow. 
After the arrest of the spurious Lord Dean, when he 
found that he had been dealing with a rascal and a felon, 
it was borne in upon him that there had been a plot 
to make him ignorantly a party to a wrong of some kind, 
and he felt an utter disgust of himself and the part lie 
had been led to play. 

Whatever his faults, the Duke had the attributes and 
instincts of a gentleman, and he felt degraded by the 
artful manner in which he had been duped. He had 
admired Violet from the first ; her face haunted him with 
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memories of his youth. His whilom friend, Lord Dean, 
had wrought upon this half-paternal feeling and his easy 
nature and had made him fancy himself in love with 
her. 

When he had expressed a desire to ask Lady Dean 
for her daughter's hand, her pretended brother-in-law 
had answered, with bluff authority: 

"I am her sole guardian, and if she refuses you I will 
compel her to wed you. She is too young to realize the 
honor and benefit such an alliance would confer upon her. 
Under your grace's wise and kindly tutorage she will 
grow to be a sensible woman." 

The Duke had been much flattered by these pleasing 
remarks, but that was before the scene in the garden and 
the elopement of the two young people. After that he 
had shaken his head and said : 

"Well, since she chose to run away with another — 
whoever he may be — she must care for him more than 
for me, and I wish them both the best of fortune's gifts," 
and for him the incident was closed. 

When the proposition was made anew on the strength 
of her widowhood he had replied : 

"I do not deny that I like the little woman well " 

"Then, your grace, make the most of the opportunity 
events have thrown at your feet," interrupted Lord Dean, 
with eagerness. "She has now no other tie, and I shall 
not rest until I see her safely in your keeping. There 
will be no objections this time, because she will be glad 
of a protector in her lonely state." 

Whereupon the Duke had made haste to explain : 
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"My dear Lord Dean, you misunderstand me. Once 
I was fool enough to imagine I desired to wed, and a 
double fool in letting myself believe that your niece would 
accept me. But I realize that I have been a bachelor too 
long to disturb my regular habits with impunity by taking 
upon myself the cares of family life. I am likewise posi- 
tive that the lady would refuse me, and why not? What 
have I to offer her youth and beauty but an empty title, 
for which she has already shown a proper scorn?*' 

"She could easily learn to love you," persisted the alias 
Lord Dean. "Why wait until her fancy turns elsewhere ?'* 

"She may marry whom she likes, and I promise to 
give away the bride. It is not that I do not still care for 
her ; I do— but as a father rather than a lover." 

Not a word of this discussion had escaped Lady Dean's 
maid, who sat concealed in an obscure alcove for that 
very purpose. She had no confidence in her fellow-con- 
spirator ; his double dealing extended even to his fellow- 
rogues. 

She no longer doubted the Duke's defection, but she 
was not without hope that, by bringing him into closer 
social relationship with Violet, he might be influenced 
to carry out her plans. To see them at the altar had 
become the crazed vision of her waking hours, but now 
the hangman was going to cheat her out of a useful 
accomplice. 

Foiled, defeated at every turn, she raged about her 
room like a wild thing of the jungle. Hate and a longing 
for revenge had changed her into a very tigress. 

Her frenzy was especially directed against her coadju- 
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tor for his failure to materialize the plot of her implacable 
vengeance. She gloated over his downfall. 

"I must be there to mock him/' she hissed, "before 
they pull the rope; but only when it is too late for him 
to retaliate by revealing the program of our past efforts. 
A fine gallows confession he would make of it for the 
yokels to feast upon! I will win out yet; I will work 
alone. But first must come my day of jubilee, when I 
shall see Martin Richards writhing in the same hell that 
through these years has burned out whatever was woman- 
ly and human in me, and that I half suspect was of his 
creating." 

Her mistress's bell announced that she had returned. 
A moment's fierce wrestling with her despair, then a 
demure person descended to my lady's boudoir, whose 
inward thoughts would have shaken to utter demolition 
the confidence that Lady Dean had always felt in her 
favorite's mild and forgiving disposition. 
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CHAPTER V. 

A PAIR OF STRAYS. 

We left the disguised Dr. Cunningham at Grange Cot- 
tage, chilled to unconsciousness and in a dangerous con- 
dition. The affrighted pair were at their wits' end 
between the wailing babe and the insensate man. Jack 
Bell had been for some time working bravely over the 
supposed laborer, when he suddenly called to his wife, 
who was in the next room: 

"Jane — ^Janel Come 'ere, quick! This 'ere dead 'un 
hain't no laborer ; 'e's a real gent !" 

But Jane was absorbed in ecstatic contemplation of the 
babe on her lap, that, warmed and fed, was now smiling 
up into her face in happy content. 

"Go 'long with your gents !" she snapped, impatiently. 
"This little da.rlin' is gent enough for me." 

A wild greed was in her heart to possess the child. A 
chatty, kindly-disposed woman in the main, she found 
herself making pretense that the child still had urgent 
need of her, that she might not be free to help her hus- 
band in his efforts to save the life of the stranger. "If 
the father dies you can claim the child ; it will be yours — 
yours!" was the tempter's offer, born of her strong 
desire. And so, instead of being talkatively curious, as 
at any other time, she would not hear. 
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Bell did not leave his patient until his benumbed facul- 
ties were somewhat restored and his veins in normal 
action. After partaking of some nourishing broth, he 
looked about him with tired, unquestioning eyes until a 
troubled sleep claimed him. He had come out from 
where the shadows beckon to once more battle with a 
horror more deadening than death itself. 

When the gardener had taken note of his breathing 
he came swiftly to the next room and, after closing the 
door, turned to the little group at his fireside. 

"W'y don't you come w'en I calls?" he asked, with 
impatience. " 'E's a real gent, an' the ways 'e's took to 
'ide it 'ud 'a convinced you fast 'nuff. 'Is 'and's as w'ite 
as that babby's an' " 

"Belike it's consumption," she broke in. "W'ite 'ands 
is a sure sign." And she laid the sleeping child upon 
the bed and went to the sewing machine, where she had 
already begun a little garment. 

She made a great clatter at the machine. "You must 
keep the child — keep the child — keep the child," it clicked 
over and over. Really, she could make it seem to sing 
no other song. If the father was a gentleman, he might 
be loth to part with it. No, she would think of him as 
only a common laborer, who would be glad enough to 
let her have it for its keep. It was a chance if he lived, 
an)rway. 

John Bell was now making himself heard above the 
whir of the wheels. 

"Don't mek yourself crazy hover that babby," he said, 
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angrily. "The gentll soon take it haway with 'im, an' 
jolly glad ru be, tool" 

"The child'll stay with me — ^you mark my words ! Go 
yourself, you an' your fine gent, an' you needn't trouble 
to come back, either !" 

The man put on his overcoat and wound his com- 
forter about his neck with slow deliberation; then he 
went forth to his work. This first real quarrel of their 
simple lives was more than Jane could bear. She snatched 
a heavy cloak and ran after him through the storm, beg- 
ging him to forgive her for losing her foolish, old head 
over the little darling the tempest had blown into their 
arms. 

Jack continued on his way, stolid and ponderous, quite 
at peace with the world, now that the little tiff was 
over. 

"She's a good sort, is Jane," he told himself. "The 
bes' h'old 'ooman in hall h'England!" 

Then his mind reverted to the recent peril of the wan- 
derers, and he went about among the growing things in his 
hothouses, still puzzling over the apparent duality of his 
self-bidden guest 

" 'E sure is a 'igh topper," he said confidentially to a 
fig tree that bent its friendly leafage toward him, "an' a 
jolly real 'un, too; I'll chop my 'ed hoff if 'e hain't! 
Mebbe 'e's pawned 'is nice clothes for grub. But 'ow 
'bout that hoi', gray wig on 'is curly, black 'air, an' *ow 
'bout that fine ring on 'is finger? My guv'ner's got its 
mate. Jane'U 'ave to b'lieve 'er heyes." 

When he came home to supper he had no difficulty in 
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convincing the now rq>entant Jane that their guest be- 
longed to a different class from themselves. 

The stranger seemed worse again and was now tossing 
with rising fever. In half-delirious dreaming he called 
out for the child. They ran quickly to place it by 
his side. Jane had worked hard and fast to make it a 
little frock, had bathed and fed it and curled its pretty 
hair, and now, clean and rosy, it nestled against his breast 
and did not move until he awoke. 

At first he seemed to wonder what his arms held ; then 
memory came, and he was strangely stirred. He could 
not himself comprehend why he drew it to him with such 
longing. Perhaps it was the thought that his own child 
might have been cradled thus, if fate had not shut him 
out from human ties. Doubtless this little link would 
soon be torn from him. He thrilled at the touch of its 
soft fingers, and when it opened its eyes and stared at 
him, as if wondering who he might be, he made it sip 
some of the warm milk they had brought for him to 
drink. 

After that, even through all his fever days, the child 
would not remain content if long away from him, and 
finally it would only eat when he fed it. Often he mur- 
mured to himself, "I wish it were mine — ^my very own." 
Never had any child seemed so dear, not even his 
brother's. "It must be because we are both castaways," 
he decided. The motive of its abandonment was a riddle 
he could not guess. 

As though it read his thoughts, the b|})}c^ b«%d would 
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cuddle still closer, and its wistful eyes would seem to 
plead, "Let us cling together, we two exiles." 

When Dr. Cunningham had witirely recovered from 
the illness resulting from his terrible exposure, he be- 
thought him of the tendency of delirious patients to moan 
out their sorrows, and feared he might have said things 
that would result in his discovery if bruited about in that 
neighborhood. 

Jane was a good soul, but of an open simpleness that 
led her, in idle fashion, to talk of his illness, she began 
communicative she might lay a fuse that would lead to 
his undoing. 

The role of narrator was her favorite, and when he 
led her, in idle fashion, to talk of his illness, she began 
with the date of his arrival and gave him an exhaustive 
account, even to the fact that Jack had discovered he 
wore a wig. Though, she added, with an edifying sense 
of propriety, it was no business of theirs. There were 
days, she told him, when he repeated endlessly, "It Is a 
shame — a shame! Poor little waif!" But his talk had 
been mostly an incoherent jumble, disconnected and un- 
intelligible to her. 

"But 'deed it was a bumin' shame," reproachfully, "to 
tek that poor, little mite houtdoor such a bitter night, an' 
wrapped only hin some rags o' beddin'. 'Ow you 'ad the 
'eart to do't, I doan't see. Mos' hennybody'd 'a* give you 
some baby things if you'd 'a' hasked 'em." 

But it didn't matter now, she said, as she had made 
enough for the present. When he tried to make her 
understand that it was not his child, that his dog had 
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found it in the wcx)d, and that he had not the remotest 
idea to whom it belonged, she would not have it, and 
retorted, crossly: 

" 'Deed, an' denyin'U not serve you, master, an' hit 
a-lookin* you in the face with your hown heyes! An' 
stickin' to you like a burr, an' a-cryin' arter you mos' 
pitiful!" 

"I swear to you that I never set eyes on the child until 
the day I brought it here !" he declared, in feeble protest. 

"Now, please doan't tell that story to my Jack. 'E's 
inclined to be religious like, an' I'm 'feared 'e'U tell you 
to your face w'ot 'e thinks o' h'Ananiases. 'Scuse me, 
master ; I doan't mean no hoffence, but hif you wants t' be 
rid o' that babby, I won't tell nubuddy, but'U keep it an' 
bring it hup to be a clever gard'ner, like Jack." 

Arthur was greatly relieved to learn that he had dis- 
closed no secrets. As to the child, he had sometimes 
entertained himself with the notion of training him to be 
his office page when he should have reached the proper 
age. Or would it be better for the lad to leave him with 
this well-meaning. God-fearing woman, to be brought up 
an honest gardener ? Something in the idea repelled him. 
He caught the boy to his breast in silent consecration. 

"I will not forsake you, little dear one! Blind justice, 
having thrown us together, in compensation for what we 
have lost by the robber Circumstance, names us father 
and son. So let it be 1" 

He did not fear recognition, but he felt he must get 
farther away from London; the proximity increased his 
restlessness. It might be well to propose that the Bells 
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should go with him. Jane had considerately remained 
silent during his contemplations, and now looked up from 
her knitting as he said: 

"I will keep the child, Mrs. Bell ; but if your husband 
would like to take service with me as gardener and you 
as nurse, I will at once see about a location suitable to 
the requirements of my profession. You can meanwhile 
arrange your affairs and be prepared to accompany me." 

Mr. and Mrs. Bell were willing enough to make a 
change that would better considerably their present con- 
dition and, best of all, would keep them with the child. 

Arthur Cunningham felt as though he were beginning 
life in another personality. He settled in a town some 
hours' journey from London and resumed the practice 
of medicine under the name of Duncan. This answered 
with the Bells, for they had heretofore known him as 
"the doctor." His reserved manner and his station pre- 
cluded idle questioning. 

Always fortunate in his profession, if in nothing else, 
he soon had a flourishing business, and once more some- 
thing like a home. When he would wearily return from 
a day's full round, two little hands were stretched out 
toward him in a flutter of welcome and a winsome voice 
lipsed out his name. Jane Bell gave the child her ten- 
derest care, and he was the central interest of the little 
household. 

By the time the boy was five years old, as near as 
they could guess, the doctor was quite as much at outs 
with the plan of training him for a page as he ha^ been 
at the thought of his growing up tabe Jack Bell's under 
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gardener. He now meant, when the lad was old enough, 
to undertake his education himself, and, if he showed a 
proper liking for it, to let him study his own profession. 

These thoughts gave him fresh energy. A purpose had 
entered his hitherto useless life, and, while the burden 
of his sorrow was no less heavy, he had greater strength 
to carry it. 

No day passed without at least one reading of his wife's 
last letter, received just before he left India. No day 
passed without his repeating it, word by word, markedly 
where she had said : "My thoughts are always with you." 

Since reaching England he had never written. Upon 
seeing her and the child — ^their child — ^his heart had died 
within him. Then had come the authenticated report 
of the ship's loss, and he knew that Violet must believe 
him dead. Better so. She would now settle down to some 
degree of composure. He would cease to be a disturbing 
element. William would see that she was not without 
means and that she received his share of their father's 
estate. 

That he must be as dead to her had made him long for 
death, but now a new impulse moved him and made it a 
sweet duty to go on living for the sake of the little stray 
that death had refused and cast at his feet. And so a sort 
of calm fell upon his days that were kept from being 
joyless by the sunlight of a child's love. 



Violet Cunningham had just returned from Paradise 
Villa. New furnishings and little improvements here and 
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there brightened the place and made it less suggestive of 
its recent history. In no direction was the change more 
marked than in the gentle lady of the manor. She had 
been busily forgetting the painful interval of genteel 
poverty at Topping in a pleasant whirl of plans and 
plottings that, carried out, would mean everybody's good 
times. 

Her long, happy day in the company of her mother 
and the newly-arrived uncle made Violet realize what his 
coming meant to them all. His kindly face and sincerity 
of manner won her regard from the outset, and she felt 
that her mother's fortune and future were secure under 
his honorable guardianship. 

As she entered her own parlor upon her return to the 
Lodge, her glance fell upon the vacant chair and empty 
cradle, and her sorrow came upon her more keenly by 
the contrast. Her uncle had insisted that she should take 
up her abode with her mother. "She needs your com- 
panionship," he argued, "and it would be better for you 
also." 

But she could not resolve to leave the home her hus- 
band had provided, and where she had passed the happiest 
days of her young life. She felt that she must not even 
visit her mother too often; the old place reminded her 
too poignantly of the past. She had developed a nervous 
temperament of late; even the days of her stolen court- 
ship there with Arthur could not obliterate the memories 
connected with her mother's exile. For her the place still 
held the taint of tyrant rule. 
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Yet, with all his despotism, he had never been openly 
unkind to her, except in trying to compel her to marry 
the old Duke. It was his tyranny over her mother, when 
getting her to sign letters and documents, that made her 
recoil at the recollection. 

It had never come to the girl's knowledge why Lady 
Dean had secretly left her home. She had not failed 
to question her and Lola during her vacation periods, 
spent at obscure little Topping, where her mother had 
seemed to be in hiding. As she grew older, precautions 
were lessened, but she clearly understood that to her 
uncle she must even then feign ignorance of her mother's 
whereabouts. 

Now, under the new regime and freed from restrictions 
and surveillance— of which she had generously kept Violet 
in ignorance — Lady Dean had explained all that was puz- 
zling in the past. 

Violet sat thinking deeply of what she had heard, when 
the maid brought her a letter from Arthur's brother. It 
stated that he and his family would be due to arrive in 
England the following week. 

There was no more time for unhealthy brooding. She 
at once gave orders for rooms to be thrown open and 
made ready, and busied herself with pleasant household 
preparations. 

Steamer day came, and with it the Cunninghams. Vio- 
let' welcomed them brightly, determined that no shadows 
should mar their stay if she could prevent it. 

They were a kindly, unpretending pair, and their two 
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boys were quiet and biddable, as boys go. They were 
lovable children and took a great fancy to their Aunt 
Violet, taught, perchance, by a child's keen intuition that 
their presence gave her a little of the comfort of which 
she was in sore need. 

Mrs. Maud Cunningham became greatly attached to 
her sister-in-law and insisted on her accompanying them 
in all their sight-seeing and frequent tourings. Under 
pretense of being strangers, they claimed to have constant 
need of her services. And so she went everywhere with 
them, much to the betterment of her health and spirits. 

Each day had its full quota of pleasant happenings 
until Mr. Cunningham's month's leave expired and obliged 
him to return to his post under the government. They 
begged Violet to go with them, but she answered, sadly 
enough : 

"It is for my own sake that you wish to take me with 
you, and I love you for this tender proof of your sympa- 
thy, yet I must stay here. You fear that when again 
alone I may lapse into my former melancholy^and weak- 
ened condition. Well, I can only promise to struggle 
against useless repining, but until the fate of my lost ones 
is definitely known I cannot rest. I am so selfish as to 
wish you might be always with me; but I must remain 
here in this very house, where any news would first come." 

It had long been in her mind that certain gypsies, who 
had been hawking their wares about the streets at the 
time of the abduction, might have followed her baby to 
the country, to steal it there. She had spokeny of this to 
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her sister-in-law, who had replied that it was not unlikely 
that they would some day present a claim, on the pre- 
tense of having found the child and maintained it, with- 
out knowing to whom it belonged. 

"This possibility alone would be suflScient grounds for 
my not leaving England," Violet had responded. "I must 
stop right here to welcome the message that will some day 
come to me," And she could not be induced to alter her 
decision. 

"Poor, dear Violet!" said Mrs. Cunningham to her 
husband, when they were well under way for India. 
"Only a mother can realize her woe." 

"She has been chastened severely," responded he, 
"May the Lord shower His mercy upon her and upon 
my dear brother, who may even now be alive and still 
held by invisible chains from all he holds dear ! Surely 
they have had their portion. Can it last forever? The 
poor thing pines and pines — one can see her grow thinner 
every day, and yet we are powerless to help her. Com- 
forting words may appeal for the moment, but, alas ! the 
agony and suspense are too real." 

Lady Dean and Lord Frederick, apprehending the new 
loneliness that would be Violet's after the departure of 
her guests, persuaded her to stay with them a little while. 
This offer she gratefully accepted for a few days, but 
upon her return home the same sense of desolation came 
over her. What was there to inspire hope ? She still kept 
up the search to find her boy. The effort had been con- 
tinuous since the kidnapping, but the few clues that had 
presented led to nowhere. 
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"If I could but see my darlings once more !" she wildly 
supplicated. "Neither the years that have lapsed nor 
the proofs that we have had of Arthur's death are to 
me convincing. I will never give up the quest. Any 
to-morrow may bring me my husband and my child." 

While Violet was restlessly designing further inquiry, 
the Cunninghams had reached their pretty home in the 
Orient and resumed the round of their usual life. 

During many an idle hour of the easy government 
service, William pondered deeply on the possible where- 
abouts of his brother. To Violet he had made much of 
the shipwreck, as if there could be no further doubt; but 
each at heart knew that the seeming acceptance was but 
a pretense. 

"But if he is alive, why, in the name of all that is piti- 
ful, does not Arthur write to me?" he would apostro- 
phize. "He knows I am possessed of his secret, and he 
could have returned to us without Violet's knowledge. If 
he has endured all these years of hopeless exile, what 
must be his state of mind?" 

William felt certain that Lady Dean was unaware of 
the cause of his brother's disappearance. When talking 
with him about it she had said plainly that it was most 
unjust to keep her in ignorance of Arthur's reasons for 
leaving her daughter ; that she knew there had been some 
serious barrier, although to Violet she would not admit it. 

She also spoke to him of the letter asking for informa- 
tion concerning Violet's birth, and of her conjectures. 
But William had no solution to offer beyond the fact that 
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he was sure his father had not been influenced by the 
reasons she imagined. 

. Upon this he had thought it well not to further disturb 
her with his doubts of the reported death. But it occurred 
to him how differently she would feel toward Arthur if 
ever his miserable secret were revealed to her, with all 
that it implied. 
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: % CHAPTER VI. 

EAST INDIAN EXPERIENCES. 

"As there seem to be no stirring events on this even- 
mgfs program," said Lord Frederick, a day or so after 
Violet's departure, "we will, if you feel equal to it, dedi- 
cate an hour or so to the story of my joumeyings, which 
you have already had served up in disjointed chapter 
heads." 

"Pray let us do so," she replied. "I wish very much 
to have a full account of your strange adventures. I could 
not be other than vitally interested in the story, inter- 
woven, as it is, with your efforts to save my husband. 
Do begin at once, brother, now that mood and opportu- 
nity favor us." 

"Perhaps I had better open with my introduction to 
the man Richards, since he has been the head and front 
of all 'that hath offended us.' I had been looking for a 
capable person to act as under steward at Dorlton 
Grange. It was my custom in such cases to make inquiries 
about the shire, but, as it happened, Richards came to 
me with so many recommendations that I did not hesi- 
tate to employ him, although his appearance, even young 
as he was, impressed me as harsh and repellant. But I 
was in urgent need and he could come immediately. 

"After he had been with me a few months it was evi- 
dent that I was being served excellently well. He was 
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accurate, useful and obliging. I f eh I had gained a prize. 
There seemed nothing he did not know or could not do. 

The chief stewardship I myself undertook, as I enjoyed 
looking after my own affairs and the welfare of my ten- 
ants. My time was happily spent in the green fields and 
among my tenants. I felt that they really belonged to 
me and deserved my affectionate care, as would a child 
its parent's. Not one of them but had a welcoming smile 
for me as I went my round of inspection. 

"My brother Albert was, as you know, of a more 
roving nature. He went abroad very young, and his 
visits home were rare and b^ief. He had an odd habit 
of appearing at long, irregular intervals, of appearing 
and disappearing without regular announcement or fare- 
well, and of never writing. 

"After a longer silence than usual, we accidentally 
learned that he had returned to England, married and 
settled down. He was the elder, and, as had been his 
wont in boyhood, he still treated me as a child, even to 
his extent of not thinking it worth while to advise me of 
his marriage. I was so hurt by this that I would not 
write to him. But he was always in my thoughts, despite 
my resolution." 

"Even so it was with Albert," broke in Lady Dean; 
"he was continually speaking of you, although I could not 
get him to write." 

"I quite believe it. We were a peculiar pair of broth- 
ers, even when together. It was because of his disposi- 
tion to roam that father left his lands to me, while Albert 
received his share in money and stocks. 
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"I was living the life of a well-contented bachelor in 
an environment suited to my tastes, and believed myself 
to be one of the happiest mortals on our planet 

"So you see," he said, smilingly, "I must have thought 
a lot of myself, for we are told that the contented man is 
the conceited man. 

"I was busily engaged with Richards in making some 
new plans when a letter came from India, written by my 
Uncle Albert, who had settled in that country. You have 
heard of him, no doubt He was the youngest of the 
many sons of the family, of which my father was the 
eldest, and was but little the senior of your husband, 
who was named for him, and myself. 

"That letter made havoc of my pastoral program. It 
stated that my uncle had fallen from his horse and was 
laid up with a broken leg. It was getting on well enough, 
but he felt so lonely and tired of being housed up that he 
pleaded for me to come at once, if I could arrange to 
do so. 

"Try to imagine the disturbing influence of such a letter 
on a man of my temperament! My interests and inclina- 
tions all centered about the place where I was born ; but 
the strong affection I felt for my uncle urged me. 

"When a child he lived with us at the Grange. We 
were playmates and close friends then, and dear as 
brothers always. We were at Rugby together ; Albert — 
paired off with another relative — ^was sent to a different 
school. 

"A second reading of the letter determined me. I 
would go. I had just sent for Richards, when he came 
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to the library and asked for an interview. He wished to 
resign his position, he said, in order to apply for a 
vacant stewardship in a neighboring shire, as he felt quite 
capable of undertaking the responsibility. Would Lord 
Dean be kind enough to recommend him ? 

"He had been of unusual service to me, suggesting 
various alterations and improvements, all indicating excel- 
lent judgment and greatly to the benefit of my property. 
So when I learned that he desired to better himself it 
quffe met my views. I informed him of my intended 
voyage and told him that if he chose he could act as 
chief steward until my return. He said he would be 
pleased to do so. 

"Looking back, I haven't the ghost of a doubt that 
he read my uncle's letter before I did, and that this was 
all a part of his plan. My present view is that, dating 
from the time he first cast a covetous eye on my brother's 
estate, he never made a move that was not the result of 
keen, exhaustive study. No crime was sufficiently appal- 
ling to make him hesitate. Your death and Violet's were 
doubtless listed to follow Albert's and mine. The botched 
job he made of my case was the one weak link in his 
carefully forged chain of events, and caused his undoing. 

"I went to India in the belief that I was a in great 
luck to get my affairs arranged so satisfactorily. About 
the time that I was sailing across the Indian ocean, Albert 
became possessed of one of his rarely-recurring fevers 
to visit me. 

"That scoundrel, Richards, who, by the aid of spies and 
other means at his nefarious command, kept close tally 
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on my family affairs, must have been aware of Albert's 
intention and also that I was ignorant of it. But of this 
later. 

"A hearty welcome was mine from my uncle, whom I 
found up and able to get about his room. Soon we made 
short journeys abroad, increasing the distance as his leg 
became stronger, until we reached the hill district. 

"India is a country of contrasting climates, and to c^et 
away from the scorching heat of the coast level into the 
cool, refreshing air of the higher ranges, was to realize a 
new joy. 

"The congenial companionship of my uncle and the 
irresistible fascination and charm that the dclce far niente 
of tropical skies has for the overworked, overdriven 
northron had led me to consider the idea of remaining 
permanently. This, if I found upon my return that I 
could trust Richards to continue in faithful charge of my 
landed property, with only the oversight of my occasional 
visits. 

"I did not apprise him of my home-coming. I felt that 
by coming upon him unawares I could form a more cor- 
rect opinion of his services and the genuineness of his 
professions. 

"It happened that he was absent when I arrived, which 
gave me a better opportunity than I had hoped for to 
make a general inspection of all matters of importance. I 
found no cause for dissatisfaction. Affairs had been 
managed with a keen judgment and accuracy of detail 
that J should hardly have looked for in a paid subordi- 
nate. 
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''When Richards came he seemed pleased to see me. 
After going over the accounts with him, which had 
already received my careful perusal, he turned to me 
with a serious mien, and said : 

"'Sir, I thank you for your words of appreciation. 
They make it still more difficult for me to tell you that I 
must resign my pleasant position for reasons relating to 
my private affairs.' 

"Coming, as it did, on the heels of my determination 
to make India my home, you can imagine that this piece 
of news was decidedly unwelcome. When I had explained 
why I preferred he should remain in my service, he 
replied, with his peculiar smile: 

" 'I am grateful for the honor, but I cannot remain.' 

"I would not press him further. 

" 'Did not Lord Albert Dean reach India before you 
left?* he asked me. 'He intended going direct from hd^e.' 

" 'My brother !' I ejaculated. 'Has he been here ? How 
long since?' 

"'About two months ago, I think.' 

" 'Two months ago, and you tell me only now?' 

" 'But he was to take passage on the next steamer, and 
I supposed you would see him before a letter could 
reach you.' 

"'Did he mention his business?' 

'"He seemed greatly perturbed at not finding you 
here. He said he had been obliged to separate from his 
wife and he felt in great need of your assistance in arrang- 
ing his affairs, as he wished never to see England again. 
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He would sail on the first ship, he said, hoping to find you 
at his uncle's place near Puna/ " 

"The hardened wretch!" gasped Lady Dean, appalled 
at such villainy. "What I have suffered at his hands !" 

"You will, perhaps, wonder that I could have believed 
such a tale, but he gave me so many particulars, and, 
knowing Albert to be of an easy disposition, I thought it 
quite possible that he had thus carelessly spoken of his 
family affairs to a stranger. I was completely duped." 

"But why did you not make investigations for your- 
self?" 

"Having no acquaintance with you, I had no reason to 
doubt Albert's alleged statement. I assure you, I felt 
sadly upset about it, and that I must go at once to my 
brother, who, I believed, had come to me for help in his 
unhappy plight. 

"I decided to sell the Grange and induce Albert to join 
my uncle and me at Puna. A neighboring squire, James 
Barlwyn, had long desired to add my estate to his own. 
The transfer being quickly made, I was, with but little 
delay, again en route for India. 

"I learned from my uncle's agents at Bombay that 
Albert had called on them and had been told that I was 
off touring with my uncle. He had left a letter for me, 
stating that he had decided to go on to Nagpur to see 
an old friend of ours who had settled there, and begged 
me to follow him when I should return. 

"Returning to England by a northern route, I had 
missed the letter. I went first to Puna, hoping that uncle 
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would accompany me on the long journey, but he could 
not then do so. 

" 'My unfortunate namechild !* he commented, when I 
had related Albert's difficulties. 'He should have fol- 
lowed my example and shunned the uncertainties of mar- 
ried life.' 

"Part of my journey lay off the line of railroad through 
a sparsely inhabited district. I was doing this on horse- 
back, accompanied by a native, who served as guide and 
interpreter. We were still some distance from where 
we could again take train, when I was suddenly attacked 
by a body of picturesquely-attired individuals, who threw 
my horse by a curious trick and held me pinned fast to 
the ground, while they robbed me, not only of my money, 
but also of my pj^ers. One of the brigands even 
exchanged clothing with me, dressing me in his own more 
gorgeous but highly undesirable raiment, while another 
held me passive at the point of an insinuating, triangular 
blade. 

"My movements had been studied and the robbers had 
lain in wait for me in the deserted waste, through which 
they knew I must pass. My attendant was a feature of 
the plot and fell joint heir to my horse and luggage. 

"I supposed at the time that money was the motive of 
the assault, but have since learned that my papers and 
my life were the particulars desired, and that the orders 
were to leave nothing on the body that might lead to 
identity. 

"All at once I felt my strength deserting me. A refresh- 
ing drink which some coolies had sold me just previous 
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to the onslaught, I have ascertained, was drugged. The 
proposition was that I should die by poison, to indicate 
suicide or an overdose of medicine. The authorities had 
been getting unpleasantly inquisitive and prudence sug- 
gested an avoidance of gore and thugging. 

"The charitable intent had failed of fruition through 
my having accidentally and unseen spilled enough of the 
potion to prevent fatal effect. A drowsiness fell upon 
me that absorbed every faculty and sense but thought 
and hearing and seemed to have stilled my heart. 

"As I lay powerless upon the ground I was startled by 
a voice, which I recognized as that of my late steward. 
Had he come to rescue me ? I tried to call out to him, but 
could not utter a sound, nor even move my lips. 

" 'Where is he? Have you finished the job?' I heard 
him say. 

"So all my assailants were not Indians, as I had sup- 
posed. They had done their work in silence, but now one 
of them was giving an affirmative in unmistakable Eng- 
lish. Richards came and bent over me. Whatever the 
deadly, foreign drug, I am sure there was no breath 
from my lips, no throbbing in my breast. 

" *Yes, he's dead enough,' I heard him say. *You can 
pick his bones for dinner, if you like. Better yet, we'll 
dine the Indian crows on them. And now, my beloved 
lordling,' he added, with brutal mirth, addressing him- 
self to my remains, 'I'll give you one more taste of the 
green fields of your dreams.' 

"With that he and the others picked me up and tum- 
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bled me into a deep ditch some steps from the bridle 
path. 

"'That's your bonny sepulchre!' he called after my 
supposed cadaver. 'Not such a fine one as you might have 
had at the old home, in company with your forbears, 
but ' He paused abruptly at the sound of approach- 
ing horsemen. 

"This was exasperating. I felt sure that his fashion of 
mocking and rash braggadocio would have revealed some- 
thing of his future intentions in regard to my papers. 
As he was leaving he sai^, softly: 

'"Bye-bye, my Lord! If you are ever found, your 
discoverer will make a close guess that you drank your- 
self to death. Swear off, my lord; swear off, and ever 
hold in grateful remembrance your faithful steward.' 

"These last words I heard as one that dreams. A long 
darkness, and then I opened my eyes upon prison walls. 
I thought them the continuation of a forgotten dream 
until a warder entered with some coarse food, which he 
placed before me. I was hungry enough, but could not 
touch the uninviting mess. 

"I questioned him as to why I was imprisoned, but, 
unfortunately, he could speak no English, and my knowl- 
edge of Hindustani was exasperatingly limited. So I 
could only wait with enough impatience for my trial. 

"A month had elapsed by the notches I had dug in the 
wall with my iron spoon. When hope had nearly left 
me my cell door was opened, and the warder, with an 
officer, stood there ready to lead me to court. 

"Guarded like a dangerous criminal, I was driven along, 
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followed by a crowd of natives, who were evidently howl- 
ing for my head." 

"How terrible !" cried Lady Dean, greatly shocked. "It 
amazes me that you escaped ! But, pray go on." 

"I was accused before the judges of having robbed an 
English nobleman, by name Lord Albert Dean." 

His listener started violently. 

"They accused you, his brother ? Oh, horrible I" 

"When I heard the name of my dear brother I forgot 
that I stood before judges in a strange land ; I forgot the 
howling mob, and at the top of my voice I shouted out 
my story. The people were impressed. Those that under- 
stood were crying from all sides, 'He is not the robber! 
He is not the robber I' 

''One of the natives pushed forward, and in fair Eng- 
lish he called out to the judges : 

'"This is not the person you seek. The robber was 
dark ; this man is fair. Take my testimony.* 

"How I blessed the man for his interference ! I after- 
ward sought him out and strove to express my gratitude 
substantially. I was remanded for further hearing, and 
when I again appeared before the judges they made short 
work of the case and set me free. 

"Attired in garments that, however esthetic, were de- 
cidedly stagy and unbecoming the dignity of a staid and 
serious-minded Briton, I felt an absurd desire for a 
wishing-carpet that I might be whisked away to the 
friendly parlors of my West End tailor. Worst of all, 
the bandit's pockets were empty. If I could have lived 
up to my clothes and betaken me to the tourist-infested 
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mountain passes until I had replenished my exchequer, I 
might have borne the situation better. But sans coin, 
sans friends, sans country, things were at such a pass that 
I feared even the despised prison fare might become 
desirable. 

"After a bit of thinking, as the judges were about to 
leave the court, I saluted one of them, who spoke admir- 
able English, and explained my situation. 

"His response was a cordial invitation to his home 
until I could communicate with my uncle, to whom I 
wrote the tale of my adventures and my needs. 

"His journey to me broke the record for time, and very 
shortly after I was again clothed in the garb of an honest 
man. I doubt if the freebooter that made the exchange 
enjoyed the same free feeling that was mine then. 

"I had made immediate inquiry of my host about 
Albert, and was told that he had died of fever at a small 
village further in the interior, but within his jurisdiction. 
The robbery had occurred when he lay d)ring and was per- 
petrated by an English tourist, who had volunteered to 
serve a fellow-countryman in distress. 

"After parting with our new friends we lost no time 
in making our way to the village of Alamutra, where we 
hunted up the guardian of the little burial place and made 
our object known. Such an interment had taken place 
at the time stated, he said — that of a poor Englishman, 
without money or friends. 

"The matting in which he had been buried was finally 
unrolled, and it contained what we sought. Uncle made 
arrangements for the remains to be conveyed to a vault 
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on his Indian estate near Puna, where he himself had 
planned to be buried." 

"Oh!" interrupted Lady Dean, in distressed tones. 
"Why, in the name of heaven, did you not send the body 
to England?" 

"The alleged complications in his domestic affairs made 
that a delicate matter; but we did write and ask if you 
had any wishes to be carried out. Your reply that you 
had no desire to interfere with any plans we might have 
made, as the question did not interest you, naturally pre- 
cluded further correspondence." 

"I wrote no letter !" she exclaimed, passionately. "Nor 
did I receive one from you. The only news of my hus- 
band's death was given me by the villain that imper- 
sonated you." 

"Be calm, dear sister," he entreated. "Be assured that 
if I had not discovered the utter falsity of the tale Rich- 
ards gave me, I should not now be here." 

"Thank God that your life was spared to bring him 
to justice!" 

"He is incarnate evil. Finite man cannot know what 
would be justice for him. To continue, I notified my 
lawyer at home to investigate Albert's affairs and then 
listlessly gave myself up to my uncle's guidance. 

"That my brother had died, miserably poor and forlorn, 
while tr)dng to reach me, so preyed upon my mind that 
I felt a settled weariness and indifference toward all 
things. Therefore, Uncle Albert's suggestion of a few 
years* travel as a remedy for the melancholy that pos- 
sessed me, suited me well enough. 
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"As the uncounted years slipped by, marked only by 
unusual lingering at some storied shrine among the world's 
beauty places, my mind recovered its normal tone and I 
experienced a healthy hunger to again visit my native 
land and my old home. 

"We were then at Cairo. My uncle was obliged to 
return to India — ^some business connected with his prop- 
erty there — ^and could not accompany me to England, as 
he had expected 

''My eagerness to arrive made the voyage seem a lonj 
one. Whence comes this curious, impelling force that 
makes one bit of earth seem more precious than another? 
I could have knelt and kissed the weather-beaten, old 
wharf when I felt myself again on English soil. 

"My first visit was to Squire Barlwyn, the present 
owner of Dorlton Grange, where I received a cordial wel- 
come. I remained there some time. My host had a 
daughter, whom I had known in her early 'teens, and 
upon renewing our acquaintance I felt my old adherence 
to bachelorhood rapidly vanishing. It resulted that Gladys 
Barlwyn accepted me, and we are to be married as soon 
as I complete the rearrangement of your affairs. I will 
introduce her to you shortly, and I am positive that you 
will approve of my choice." 

"I shall be delighted to know her," said Lady Dean, 
warmly. "We must have her here as my house guest as 
soon as it can be arranged. But proceed ; you were speak- 
ing of your return to Dorlton Grange." 

"Yes. It had been one of my pleasant anticipations 
to think of meeting some of my old tenants at the Grange. 
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In this I was disappointed until, during one of my strolls, 
I had tramped some distance from the grounds of the 
estate. Feeling thirsty, I asked the dame at one of the 
cottages for a glass of milk. 

"After a moment's staring the woman left me without 
a word, quickly to return with a tray of biscuits and 
home-made wine, of which I partook, seated on the pretty 
porch. I heard the woman calling to someone, and pres- 
ently she returned with her good man, whom I at once 
recognized as my former gardener. 

" "Tis our good squire returned from abroad !' they both 
exclaimed, while I greeted them as heartily. 

"During the chat that ensued I heard a piece of 
astounding news about my former steward. 

"I forgot to tell you that from the time of my awak- 
ening in the Indian prison, my impression that I had seen 
Richards with the brigands grew weaker, until I came 
to regard it as a hallucination produced by the poisonous 
drug, and thought no more about it. But now, as the 
gardener proceeded, I felt it to be an actual experience. 

"At the time Albert arrived at the Grange during my 
first absence, it had happened that one of the maids was 
in the room when he came up the walk with the steward. 
Dreading Richards' displeasure if he found her loitering, 
and with no time to escape, she concealed herself behind 
some heavy furniture just as he entered with his guest. 

"She heard him call the visitor Lord Dean and knew 
he must be my brother. Richards told him that, suflFer- 
ing under the ban of a serious disgrace, I had fled to 
India and the estate must be sold to pay my debts. 
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"As the maid very shortly after married and moved 
away, it was not until some years later that the gardener 
chanced to meet her and, in talking over old times, this 
story came out. 

"That curious affection of the Deans for one another 
that sleeps through prosperity and only awakens under 
pressure, had driven my poor brother to his death and 
served the conspiring devil at his elbow. He told Richards 
he was sure that I had done nothing dishonorable; that 
nothing short of my confession would convince him. He 
would write his dear wife that his absence would be 
rather more extended than he had anticipated, and go 
immediately to India to bring back and reinstate me 
clear of all charges. 

"I know now that Richards had planned from the first 
to get rid of both brothers in order to usurp Albert's 
estate. This he could better accomplish in th^ loosely 
governed interior of India, and his clever lies and plot- 
tings had sent us there like puppets to do his will. Im- 
mediately after resigning his position with me, he had 
followed Albert by the shortest route, but the quick 
action of the deadly coast climate had left him with one 
murder less on his grewsome list. 

"Discovering Albert to be in mortal illness, attended 
by natives, simple and ignorant, he had only to offer his 
S3rmpathizing services as a compatriot to be able to secure 
the sick man's papers and money and whatever luggage 
he had. 

"The thief was many leagues distant before the drowsy 
authorities, who were to administer the dead foreigner's 
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effects, woke up sufficiently to discover that he had been 
robbed and abandoned by a fellow Englishman, his self- 
elected attendant. 

"Then, becoming mindful of me, his other dupe, he 
had seen me comfortably dead as he supposed, and being 
in possession of sufficient documentary evidence, together 
with forged 'last instructions,' he had only to present him- 
self to the widow as her husband's brother, whom he was 
aware, she had never seen. 

"I reviewed the whole situation while the gardener was 
still talking and it occurred to me that the story of Al- 
bert's marital troubles might be false. I know now that 
this vile deception was designed to keep me from going to 
see you prior to my second trip to India. 

"Upon my return from the gardener's I told my fiancee 
that I would have to leave her for some weeks upon busi- 
ness of grave importance ; that I must see a great wrong 
righted before we met again. 

"Fortunately my movements had been so quiet that 
my return had not been publicly announced. I was par- 
ticularly desirous that it should not reach the ears of the 
scoundrel who was at that moment impersonating me and 
living the life of a nobleman on the proceeds of my sister- 
in-law's fortune. 

"When I learned that in fear of yx)ur life, you had left 
the rascal in complete possession, I felt that I must act 
quickly. On arriving at your little town, I went directly 
to the police court and had a private interview with the 
superintendent, giving him to understand that he had an 
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alert and dangerous criminal to entrap, a murderer, a 
forger, a thief. 

"From there I went to your town house where he was 
then staying and interviewed some of the domestics. Their 
master was so hated that they promised to willingly assist 
me, when I should return that day. Scotland Yard had 
been notified and several private men were detailed to 
accompany me. 

"When we reached the house two of them entered by a 
door the servants had left unlocked and I followed. The 
others placed themselves outside at the various points of 
egress. 

"Richards was in his private sitting-room arranging a 
small black bag crammed with bank notes and deeply ab- 
sorbed. A partly-packed trunk stood open near him. He 
was evidently preparing for a journey. 

"At his back, the door from his dressing-room opened 
noiselessly and he became aware of his visitors' presence 
by the snapping of the bracelets on his wrists. It was 
neatly done. Then he caught sight of me! For a full 
minute he knew how it feels to meet a gbost, then his 
hard head took in the situation and he cursed God and 
man that he had failed in his attempt to murder me in 
far India. 

" *My first failure to cheat the hangman,' he shrieked, 

crazed by defeat, *but this time ' He made as though 

to spring at me, forgetting that he was manacled and 
bound. 

" 'We'll see that you don't cheat the hangman on your 
own account,' said one of the plain-clothes men. 'You'd 
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better swallow a cork; time enough to plead guilty when 
his honor puts you through your catechism.' 

"All the domestics were gathered near. Their quon- 
dam master looked at them as though he expected their 
aid, but when he met their set faces and forbidding looks, 
a curious madness again seized him, his eyes glowed redly, 
and he tried to bite his captors. 

"He was taken to your little village where the warrant 
had been made out. As they carried him from the station 
to the jail a great crowd followed him. His servants had 
lost no time in spreading the news. I did not come away 
until I saw the prison doors close behind him. 

"You understand now, sister, why I did not at first let 
you know of my return to England. I felt that I must 
scotch the snake, must halt that power for evil, before 
he could accomplish further villainy and only present my- 
self with authority to assure you that your future was 
no longer in jeopardy." 

Lady Dean, deeply agitated by the strange, exciting 
narration, after expressing her sympathy for the danger 
and hardships he had encountered, and her appreciation 
of his generous forethought and kindness for herself, 
bade him good-night. 

Dawn peeping in betimes, found her still sitting at the 
window with her head upon her arm, thinking, thinking. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

A NEW DEPARTURE. — ^VIOLET MAKES A RESOLUTION AND 
ACQUIRES A PATIENT. 

The morning after her relatives had left for India, 
Violet visited her mother earlier than was her custom. 
Her usually pale cheeks were now prettily flushed and she 
seemed pleasantly excited. 

"You are wondering what sudden fancy has brought 
me to you at this early hour." She spoke quite out of her 
usual calm, seating herself close by her mother. "Since 
Maud and William left I have felt restless and dissatis- 
fied with myself and have finally resolved to do certain 
things for my betterment, and, I trust, that of others. 
So I have rushed over here to confess my new program." 

Her mother had watched her with anxiety until the 
closing speech when her face brightened and she answered 
eagerly : 

"I am delighted with the change I see in you, dear 
child. It has been your will to forego all gayeties, else 
I would have done something for you long ago. Just 
before you came in I was thinking about giving a dance 
in honor of the return of your Uncle Frederick. And 
last night he told me of his betrothal to Squire Barlwyn's 
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daughter Gladys, of Dorlton Grange. I hope to have her 
here soon and we will then go about a good deal and 
entertain. Meantime, more especially now that I find 
it will be agreeable to you, I will send out the invitations 
for the welcome-home reception." 

"Oh, mama, you misunderstand my meaning," sighed 
Violet. "It is not such a change that I desire. I wish the 
betrothed pair every joy, but I cannot, indeed I cannot 
take part in any of these festivities. I would only be a 
death's-head at the feast." 

"What, then, is your intention, dear child? You 
looked almost happy when you came in. What is your 
new idea? Tell me that I may help you." 

"Well, then, I am weary of the uselessness of my life 
and wish to devote it to the sick." 

"Violet! how can you suggest such a thing? You have 
had no experience. How would you manage, pray?*' 

"I had thought to enter St. George's as a probationer 
and gain my certificate in time as a qualified nurse. I 
would not wish to stop altogether at the hospital. I 
should prefer to attend residence cases because I do not 
wish to give up my home." 

"Do not think of such work, my child," exclaimed Lady 
Dean, aghast at the idea. "If you must do something, 
why not elect a more cheerful occupation. You do not 
recognize the difficulties of this one." 

"I think I do, dear mother, but notwithstanding all 
hindrances, I have decided to take the training course. 
Arthur and I used often to study together and I once 
took a course of lessons in bandaging. The profession 
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is most appropriate to one who has been a doctor's wife. 
That thought alone would endear it to me," she concluded 
with animation. 

Lady Dean felt that further argument would be use- 
less. As a child Violet had been strong-willed, as a 
woman she retained the habit. 

Not long after this discussion she commenced her 
duties as probationer. She shirked no duty however 
menial. No distinction was made between the daughters 
of the poor and the ladies of rank ; they were all obliged 
to do rough, unpleasant work, and plenty of it. 

Being a clever young woman and industrious, for she 
studied day and night, she completed her course in two 
years. 

Violet's days were no longer dull and gray; she had 
little time to dwell upon the past. Now that her probation 
was over, the duties were less severe. Her health instead 
of failing was much improved and added a girlish bloom 
that became her well, as did her uniform and her hospital 
name of Nurse Agnes. 

The sorrow and pain of others taught Violet a lesson 
for her own healing. From Lazarus to Dives it was made 
manifest that all have their portion of joy and of sorrow, 
and that each unfortunate thought his allotment of woe 
exceeded that of any other. But she found not one to 
complain that the burden of his joy was greater than he 
could bear. 



The Duke of Glenwaring had been out for a long 
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gallop and was now returning to his mansion in the 
Square. As he pulled up his horse he had to call his at- 
tendant to assist him to dismount. An unusual dizziness 
came over him as he entered the house. He went at once 
to his room without partaking of the dainty dinner that 
awaited him, and gave orders that his own doctor should 
be called. 

When the physician had examined his patient the most 
important part of his prescription was that a trained nurse 
should be summoned. 

Upon hearing this his grace begged to have Nurse 
Agnes, from St. George's Hospital, who had attended 
one of his friends and won his highest praise. 

So it came' to pass that the charge was assigned to 
Violet. She happened to be in the hospital office when 
the call came, but owing to the urgency, it was all so 
hastily arranged that she did not catch the name. She 
only knew that someone was seriously ill, whom she was 
to attend, and she hurriedly entered the waiting carriage. 

Not until Violet was ascending the broad staircase 
where a full-length picture of his grace hung on the dec- 
orated wall, did she guess that she was in the house of the 
Duke of Glenwaring, he who had once been her suitor. 
She hesitated ; should she tell the footman that she must 
return at once, that she would send another nurse in her 
place ? 

At that moment a door opened and Dr. Volmer, who 
had heard the carriage drive up, stood there waiting to 
usher her into the sick room. The Duke, hearing her 
enter, asked in a feeble voice if she was Nurse Agnes, 
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who had attended Lord Darrow at St George's. S&e 
nodded assent and he took no further notice. 

"His fever is high," the physician said, looking keenly 
at her. "Are you a qualified nurse, my dear young lady ?" 
he asked in a fatherly tone. 

Here was her opportunity. She could say she was only 
an assistant and he would let her go. But no ; she must 
not prejudice her professional credit. "Let bygones be 
bygones," she thought. "I have come to undertake the 
duties of Nurse Agnes and must forget that I was ever 
Violet Dean." 

"Do me the favor to look at these," she responded with 
a faint smile, handing him her papers. 

"You must pardon me, nurse," perusing them briefly, 
"I feared that you might not be the person called. Your 
testimonials are of the highest; they belie your youthful 
appearance. This case at present is not dangerous, but 
we cannot tell how it may develop, and must give it our 
best care. I am not only his grace's medical attendant, 
but I count him one of my dearest friends." 

As the doctor drove home the impression the nurse 
had made upon his kindly s)mipathies still lingered. "Poor 
girl, she seems so young," he meditated, "and yet her 
eyes are heavy with trouble. Were it not for her letters 
I should distrust her competency. At my next visit I 
shall be able to assure myself and if her work is not satis- 
factory I must take the responsibility of getting a nurse 
of more experience, and that without consulting the 
Duke." 
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Meanwhile Violet had been engaged about her charge 
and he finally grew less restless. When he had fallen 
asleep and she could sit down by herself, she thought 
how odd the fate that had brought her to this man. "How 
I loathed him when he used to follow me about with his 
senile lovemaking," she reflected, "but now that I see him 
under another guise he does not repel me. I wonder 
when his head gets clearer, if he will recognize me." 

When the doctor made his next call he found his 
charge progressing favorably and commended Nurse 
Agnes for her judicious care and strict obedience to di- 
rections. 

"Allow me to say," he added, "that you are exceed- 
ingly clever for your years." 

"I thank you," responded Violet, "but I am not very 
young and any professional cleverness I may possess 
must be due to the fact that my husband was a physician 
and he " 

"Your husband I" interrupted the old doctor in surprise. 
"You are married ?" 

"And widowed. Perhaps you have heard of the 
Deans." 

"The Deans," he repeated, "oh, yes. Our families were 
intimate for years, but since the death of Lord Albert we 
seem to have drifted apart. I am glad enough to hear 
that Lord Frederick has returned at last to oust his in- 
famous proxy, and must call soon to congratulate him. 
If the Deans are friends of yours of course you know the 
daughter's sad story. I have not seen her since she was 
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a child, but every one speaks of her as more angel than 
woman from the way she bears her grief." 

"I have not found her so," protested Violet with a 
faint smile, her cheeks flushing redly. "After an inti- 
macy of years I must admit that she is but a frail human 
being." 

Amazed at her critical attitude, Dr. Volmer inquired : 

"Have you had her for a patient?" 

"I have, doctor, many a time," quizzically, "and if you 
really care to see her I myself will introduce you. She 
stands before you." 

"You Lady Dean's daughter and a nurse?" he asked, in- 
credulously. 

"Both in one, doctor." 

"Surely you were not compelled by need to such a 
step!" 

"Need of occupation and its value as a tonic, yes. The 
income is devoted to certain pet charities. If I had con- 
tinued to waste my life in vain longings it would have 
ended in insanity. Many besides myself have entered 
these houses of pain and anguish as much for their own 
soul's salvation as to help in the cure of others' bodily ills." 

Violet had now been attending the Duke nearly a fort- 
night and to-day he had begun to take more than a per- 
functory interest in his surroundings. He stared hard at 
his nurse as she leaned over to give his medicine. 

"Are you Nurse Agnes ?" he asked in a feeble voice. 

"I am, your grace," she answered softly. "I am glad to 
see you are getting better, you have been very ill." 
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He seemed trying to form a question. Then : 

"You are Mrs. Arthur Cunningham, is it not so ?" 

She nodded in affirmation, and a smile lighted up his 
wasted face. 

"I have a favor to ask." 

"You must rest now, your grace," insisted Violet. 

"Let me speak a little, not in the old foolish way. I feel 
toward you only as a father should. I want you to let me 
see you sometimes, when I am again about. No, no !" he 
smiled at Violet's warning finger, "I will not leave oflF 
until you promise." 

"I will promise if you become quiet at once. Doctor 
Volmer will hold me responsible if he finds you worse." 

"I will do your bidding, child." The patient turned his 
head slowly on the pillow and very soon fell into refresh- 
ing sleep. 

"How peacefully he slumbers," murmured Violet, 
wrapping the silken covers about him and looking at him 
almost with affection. "I never imagined my feelings 
toward him could change so. That is one of the advant- 
ages of nursing; one gets to know the ego, the real per- 
son. People cannot assume false manners when they are 
ill. I wonder why the Duke has never married ; he might 
now be a happy father with a daughter of his own to at- 
tend him in sickness." 

When the Duke's convalescence was sufficiently assured, 
Violet began to talk of returning to the hospital. He 
said nothing, but when alone with Dr. Volmer he asked 
him to see about gettting Nurse Agnes to remain with him 
another week. 
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"I will advise it," the doctor assured him. 

After reaching home he said to his wife : 

"I believe, my dear, that Glenwaring is caught in 
Cupid's net at last. He seems madly gone on Lady Dean's 
daughter, a young widow, not at all bad looking, who has 
been attending him during his illness. And if I am not 
mistaken, she, too, is fond of him. She would make a 
treasure of a wife, but for the disparity of their ages." 

"And why should she not be happy with a man older 
than herself?" retorted his sweet- faced spouse. "If one 
falls in love one does not think about it. It has not af- 
fected your married felicity or mine." 

"But our ages are nearer," rejoined the doctor gayly. 
"The Duke is old enough to be her father, whereas I am 
but twelve years your senior." 

"Twelve years and two days," amended Mrs. Volmer, 
smiling. 

The Duke was now fully recovered and Violet ar- 
ranged for her departure. No protestations would make 
her alter this final decision, but she promised that he 
might soon visit her and that she would drive with him 
occasionally. 

The Duke very shortly found his way to Victoria Lodge 
and while he sat waiting to see its gentle occupant, he 
looked long and thoughtfully at the full-length painting of 
Violet's husband. She had draped the frame with folds 
of crape ; beneath it stood a little empty cradle. A large 
photograph of her child hung next its father. 

When Violet came in, from habit her first glance was 
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given to her treasures, then she welcomed the Duke with 
kindly grace. 

"Most extraordinary," reflected the Duke, after one of 
these visits, "that I should ever have tried to come be- 
tween those two persons, a surprising piece of idiocy! 
Now, I would give half my wealth to bring happiness to 
that desolate home !" 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



AT THE ZOO GARDENS. 



One day in early June, shortly after the Duke's con- 
valescence, a gray-headed, blue-spectacled gentleman, 
muffled up over-much for the time of year, was pleas- 
antly idling through Trafalgar Square. Close by his 
side walked a sweet-faced little lad dressed in a sailor suit 
of fine material. 

Evidently it was the small man's initial metropolitan 
experience. He stared about in amazement. First, the 
bustling traffic on wheels absorbed him, then the flower 
girls at his elbow offering their perfumed wares. 

But the flowers were quite forgotten as he caught sight 
of an organ grinder and his monkey. The diminutive 
simian hopped about to the music's beat, sawing by 
spasms on his funny little fiddle and catching in his cap 
the flying coppers. 

A little later the pair were standing near the lion cages 
at the Zoo. With a wise and serious mien the boy was 
warning some over-curious children not to go too near, 
because those animals were really, truly alive, and not 
like the ones in his picture books ; these could switch their 
tails about and roar just awful I And they could eat 
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people up, so there wouldn't be a thing left, not even 
their bones ! 

Just then a keeper came up to feed the lions. At sight 
of the great joints of meat thrown into the cages the boy 
shouted excitedly at the top of his voice : 

"Pray leave off, sir! you are giving them too much. 
They will have a big stomach-ache to-morrow." 

At this a lady in nurse's uniform, but with hat and veil, 
came close to the boy's side. She had been intently 
watching him for some time, seemingly much attracted 
by his quaint speeches and artless manner. With a sud- 
den impulse she threw aside her veil, and, bending ten- 
derly over the child, she begged him for a kiss. 

With a child's unconscious grace he put up his lips. 
Then, with strong disapproval : 

"Pretty lady, why do you put that ugly thing over your 
face?" 

"And do you think," catching him to her, "you could 
like me a little if I did not wear it?" 

"Yes; better than all the lions and all those people, 
and even the little monkey that danced." 

While they were thus absorbed, a gentlemen came up 
and saluted the lady as Madame Violet. 

"That little fellow is a clever physiognomist," he said. 

The boy's companion bowed slightly, still standing a 
little apart. Violet had pulled down her veil. 

"Why do you cry, pretty lady ?" asked the child. "Have 
I been naughty ?" 

He had not been naughty, she assured him, and ex- 
plained that once she had been mama to a little boy with 
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hair and eyes like him. When he asked her where her 
boy was now, she said she had lost him. 

"I was losted one time, Mrs. Bell says," speaking low, 
that his father might not hear, "and papa came and found 
me, and I will go to the same place and find your little 
boy. Please take me to your house, so I can know where 
to fetch him." 

"I will gladly do so, and to-day, if we have not already 
taxed over-much your papa's patience." 

The Duke, a silent listener to the child's innocent prat- 
tle, now approached the gentleman, saying courteously: 

"I beg to apologize for the lady, who, you may have 
observed, is greatly taken with your little son, or possibly 
your grandchild. She is a lady of high birth, but has 
taken up the profession of nursing to assuage unusual 
sorrow. Children attract her strongly because some 
years since her only child was kidnapped." 

"Kidnapped! kidnapped!" repeated the other with pe- 
culiar inflection. 

"Even so, and no clue has ever been found. Other 
sorrows have fallen upon her young shoulders. You will 
understand why I beg of you to grant the boy's wish and 
accompany Mrs. Cunningham and myself to Victoria 
Lodge," presenting his card. 

"Say no more, your grace," the stranger's voice shook 
with feeling, moved by the mother's grief. "My name is 
Duncan, Dr. Duncan, of Bognor. We shall be pleased to 
go with you since you are so kind." 

"My carriage is outside the gates," replied the Duke, 
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acknowledging the introduction, ''and the pleasure will be 
ours, I assure you." 

Then advising Violet of what had been arranged and 
presenting their new friend, they all got in and were 
driven at a rapid pace because the doctor had said that 
he must return to Bognor by an early train. 

They were greatly entertained during the drive by the 
boy's original comments and breezy chatter. The Duke 
had suddenly shaken off his dislike of children and had 
the little fellow on his knee all the way. He promised 
him a big toy elephant that he could ride and a live 
monkey, if he would give his grandpapa's address that 
they might be sent. 

The boy went quite wild over the prospect. "But he is 
not my grandpapa," he volunteered, "and I can tell you 
where we live. You go to Bognor and ask for Dr. Dun- 
can. Everybody knows my papa." 

"And what is your name, my little man ?" inquired the 
Duke. 

"I am Benedict. Do you like that name? It means 
Blessing. Jane Bell says papa gave it to me because I was 
a blessing to him." 

"I like the name and its meaning," the Duke assured 
him. 

Doctor Duncan seemed fatigued. He leaned back with 
his eyes closed and his hat almost hiding his features. At 
the boy's last remark he spoke with some irritation. 

"Mrs. Bell is a good woman, but from what I hear, 
she has told you a lot of nonsense, my son." 

"But she never tells stories, papa," in earnest defence ; 
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then to the Duke, "if I am out with papa, please leave the 
elephant with Jane Bell. She won't ride it, though, she 
is afraid of wild beasts. And I would like a parrot, too ; 
one that makes a lot of noise. When I am a big, big boy 
I'll buy all the wild beasts in the world and live in a zoo. 
I will play with them and let them out of their cages, 
and the lion shall go with me when Nurse Bell takes me 
out to walk." 

"I advise you to give him his dinner first," the Duke 
suggested with gravity. 

With all this going on, the long drive was ovet before 
they were aware and they followed Violet into her pretty 
drawing-room, where tea was soon served. Benedict en- 
joyed some tarts brought especially for him, but the father 
would take nothing. 

"I fear the journey has been too much for you," said 
the Duke with ready sympathy. 

"Indeed, no," courteously, "I have felt obliged to avoid 
London air for some years; I find it depressing. But I 
wanted to give the boy a holiday, he had never seen the 
world's giant metropolis, nor, in fact, any city of im- 
portance." 

"Years and ill health should make us cautious about 
over-tiring ourselves." 

"Very true, your grace. I have at times escaped death 
narrowly, but of late the brink has seemed less difiicult 
of evasion." His pallor was alarming. 

"Really, you must not think of returning alone," ex- 
postulated the Duke with increasing anxiety. "I will send 
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my own man with you ; or, better than that, go home with 
me and let me put you up for the night." 

"You are most kind, but I am quite able to make the 
little trip. Have no fear, your grace. I believe Azrael 
has me in mind, but will yet delay some dragging months." 

"I hope you can forgive me," faltered Violet, who had 
been silently attentive, "had I known that you were ill I 
would never have induced you to come so far out of your 
way. Do take this," offering him wine. 

"Madam, I thank you," trembling violently as he took 
the glass, "at the Zoo before you came up, the boy 
reached through the bars to pat a lion's nose, and it rather 
knocked me up." 

"Oh, that accounts for it," said the Duke, relieved to 
have it so. "We will soon have you right again." 

"Do you feel the pressure of your spectacles?" asked 
Violet kindly, "would you like to remove them for a few 
minutes?" 

"Ah, no, thank you," he said hurriedly, "I should feel 
distressed without them, my eyes cannot bear the direct 
light." 

"Possibly you overtax them," suggested the Duke. 
"You impress me as an ardent student; personally I do 
not take to it." 

"Oh, what would we know of nature's mysteries if it 
were not for our great scholars?" remonstrated Violet. 
"My husband, young as he was, had delved deeply and I 
was proud of his erudition." 

Stirred as the man was by her speech, he suddenly 
caught sight of the painting with its sombre trappings 
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and his heart seemed ready to burst within him. "My 
darling mourns me as dead, and why not? Arthur Cun- 
ningham does not exist. Let the sea not yield his 
ghost!" Again that sickening faintness! "Oh, my 
God," he murmured under his breath, "give me strength !" 

The thought of falling unconscious and being recog- 
nized so frightened him that he mastered his shaking 
nerves and rose to his feet. 

"Do have more wine," offered Violet, noting his dis- 
quiet. 

"Thank you, no. I am feeling better now, much bet- 
ter. It is nearly train time," looking at his watch, 
"I beg your grace will not think of sending the car- 
riage, we will take the tram. Come, Benedict, kiss 
your new friends and let us be going." 

Little Ben looked disappointed and Violet turned 
pale. 

"How silly of me," she murmured, "I had forgotten 
that he must leave me." 

"Madam," said Dr. Duncan abruptly, "if you would 
like Benedict to remain until to-morrow I will leave 
him with you." 

Little Ben was promised innumerable animals and 
other toys if he would stay, but he quickly answered : 

"I love the pretty lady and the kind gentleman, but I 
must go home with my papa. He gets lonesome for 
me sometimes when I am just out in the garden with 
Jack Bell." 

When she took him in her arms to kiss him, he 
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asked, "Why do you not come to live with papa and 
me? He would like that, wouldn't you, papa?" 

"You must coax papa to bring you here very often," 
she returned. 

A strange feeling came over her when they parted ; 
all joy seemed to go with them. She had felt the in- 
tent gaze of the man all the time she was talking to 
the child. Some tone in his peculiarly indistinct voice 
seemed to penetrate her heart. 

"What must he have thought," she pondered, "of 
my inviting him to my house and making so much 
of a strange child?" 

The Duke had accompanied their guests to the 
station. The train must be starting now, thought 
Violet. How interested she was in all their move- 
ments. She almost fancied the three in some way be- 
longed to her, were a part of her life. That night 
she prayed long that her own son might come to her 
as winning and intelligent as the little lad she had just 
loosed from her arms. 

When the Duke called again at the Lodge he re- 
lated to her that Benedict, on the way to the station, 
had begged him to send that nice lady to him at once. 
He had quite decided, he said, that he would prefer 
her to either the elephant or the monkey. He had 
heard them say she was a nurse, perhaps she would 
come and be his if he would promise never to be 
naughty nor make her cry. 

"Then," added the Duke, "I could not resist taking 
him in my arms and kissing him." 
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Her eyes grew brighter as he talked of the child 
and he thought what if, after all the boy might prove 
to be her own. Benedict's features certainly resembled 
those of the pictured face on the wall. But then there 
was the father to dispose of that theory ; he would not 
disturb her present calmness with his absurd conjec- 
tures. 

The sweet silence of perfect friendship had fallen 
upon them as they sat there in the gloaming. He was 
wondering why he took her griefs and pleasures so 
much to heart. More than ever lately he had sought 
Violet's company. It was not accidental that they had 
met at the Zoo, as she had supposed ; he had seen her 
enter and left his carriage to follow her. 

Dating from his illness all his old habits seemed to 
have undergone a change. He neglected his clubs and 
his whist parties, he very seldom partook of wines 
or spirits, the racks in his well-stored cellars became 
cobwebbed over with disuse. Violet and the little boy 
were constantly in his mind. 

One day the Duke asked Violet if she would go to 
the toy shops with him. His errand put him in a 
whimsical mood and when they were returning from 
the jaunt, he laughed aloud at the picture they made 
as they drove along the fashionable street with the 
seat in front piled high with oddly-angled parcels. It 
was new business to him, who had come as near merit- 
ing the title of child hater as his kindly nature would 
allow, and he was not quite sure that he was not play- 
ing the fool. 
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He passed some wakeful hours that night antici- 
pating Violet's pleased surprise over the trip to Bog- 
nor he had in mind. They would personally deliver 
the toys instead of shipping them by express as she 
had assumed. Also, having found the doctor so in- 
teresting and the boy so amusing and his big mansion 
so lonely of late, he decided to invite their new friends 
as house guests for a week. The companionship of the 
child would be a continual joy to Violet. 

Belated sleep finally came to him with a blessing 
of bright faces floating through his dreams. 



Dr. Duncan reached his home from the Zoo in a 
much worse state of mind than he had left it. He had 
been very silent in the railway carriage, his face turned 
steadily toward the window although it was night, that 
the boy might not note its troubled expression. When 
he had had his supper the nurse was called to put 
the tired little fellow to bed at once. 

On hearing this, Benedict came close, and, climbing 
upon his father's knee, asked why he did not play with 
him before sending him away as he was wont to do; 
had he been very naughty? When he saw the trick- 
ling tears he laid his face against the man's and put 
his tiny arms around his neck. The nurse stood in 
the doorway with her apron to her eyes. 

"You need not wait for me, nursie dear," the little 
boy called out, "I am going to sleep with daddy, he 
will cry again if I don't stay and pet him," 
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Mrs. Bell went away wondering what had so upset 
the master. 

The doctor did not ring for her again ; he laid him- 
self down with the boy clasped in his arms, but the 
night had no sleep for him. 

The lad dreamed restlessly; he thought he had lost 
his daddy and called aloud for him; then he cried to 
be taken back to the lady that had kissed him. Not 
until he was thoroughly awake and had satisfied him- 
self that he was still in his father's arms was he able 
to sleep peacefully. 

The man, wide-eyed and tense, lay staring at the 
boy held close to his heart. He now believed Bene- 
dict to be his own son. Violet had seen, with a 
mother's clear vision, that the child was theirs. 

But for what purpose had the babe been stolen 
from her and placed in the haunted wood to die? Who 
could have been advantaged by its unproven death? 
It was a mystery he could not solve. All the time 
he had believed her to be a happy mother she was 
mourning the loss of her baby. She had waited to give 
him tidings of their son's birth when he should come 
home and he had never come. The message reached 
him, but not in the way she had designed. She had 
been as unconscious as the babe itself that day he 
stood by the hedge, stunned by the shock that told 
him their unholy union had been cursed with issue. 

Since that time he had never again trusted himself 
to look upon her dear face. He had even avoided 
every avenue that gave him tidings of her. And now 
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the irony of circumstance had thrown them almost 
Into each other's arms. But let him not forget that 
when despair claimed him, that same familiar demon 
had impelled him to a shunned and haunted place that 
he might unrecognizingly find his own son and save 
his little life. 

The simple cottage woman had seen clearer than 
he; she had told him again and again that he should 
not deny the child that was his very image. And al- 
though investigation and further proof might be 
necessary to formally establish the claim, in his heart 
he knew it for his very own. Oh, the bitter curse upon 
them all that forbade him to speak! 

If one had told him that he was to meet Violet that 
day in the great city, he would have postponed the 
journey. And yet as soon as he set foot in London 
the old longing had crept into his breast. 

It was as if some power supernal had granted him 
that much of recompense. Before he was aware there 
she stood close by, and, all unknowing, showering her 
caresses upon their child I It was another marvel that 
he, a stranger, should have been invited to the pretty 
home nest that had witnessed their greatest happiness. 
In that highly-charged atmosphere he had barely es- 
caped throwing himself at her feet and confessing 
(everything. 

Then the aspect changed. Why should he name 
the power beneficent that had again tossed them to- 
gether like the plajrthings of chance only to tear open 
his wound afresh? Why had she crossed his path' 
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again? Was it to remind him of their sin? Was that 
how the Lord tortured sinners? If so, how cruel it 
was. 

The Duke's attitude toward Violet puzzled him. It 
struck him as irrational that one whom, in the old 
days she so frankly detested should now be received 
on such friendly terms. They went about together 
almost like lovers. He even addressed her as "my 
dear!" 

''Of course there would be nothing unusual in her 
desiring to marry again," he told himself, and a pang 
of jealousy seized him at thought of the Duke's good 
fortune in being free to visit her, while maddening 
barriers held him aloof. "She must not marry!" his 
breath came hard. "Her wedding bells would Icnell 
my death!" 

The boy stirred a little against his breast. It was 
her child and his ! There was rapture in the thought, 
even under the lash of his tortured conscience. This 
little one that Had saved his life and still kept guard 
over it was theirs! Must he put him away, his one 
ray from the sun, the one tie that held him to a life 
that else would be intolerable? But she would fret 
for the child ; even without a knowledge of her rights 
she had suffered as well as he. No; he had no right 
to keep it. Had it been the offspring of strangers he 
would have felt compelled to return it after discovering 
its mother. To withhold this one would be a thousand 
times iniquitous. The mother must have her own. 

"But how to manage it," he reflected. "They must 
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not come here ; Mrs. Bell's garrulous tongue would in- 
dubitably give them my secret. I will write in a dis- 
guised hand and give an account of Carlo's find. I 
will add that I believe him to be the child that was 
stolen from her. I might take him to the Duke and 
steal away while he slept, else he would not leave me." 

He finished the letter hastily lest his resolution 
should waver, and rushed out to post it. But what 
was this? His hostile feet seemed impelling him toward 
Victoria Lodge! Again the scene changed; an answer had 
come to his letter. They were there to take the child 
from him, the radiant mother, with no word for him, 
gathered her boy to her heart and hurried away. Oh, 
the desolation of his days! He groaned aloud and 
shuddering at the woeful note, he looked up to behold 
nurse Bell standing there begging him to compose 
himself. 

Oh, the intense relief of knowing that it had been 
but a dream letter! It was not quite daylight, but 
he could see the little face smiling in sleep and feel 
the tiny fingers tighten over his own. The easement 
was so great that his troubled brain rested ; for a little 
his tragic sorrow slept. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

A QUICKENED CONSCIENCE. 

"Hextry sp^shul! Hextry speshul! Verdict in the 
case o' the howdacious criminal, alias Lord Dean! 
Speshul! Hextry spesh — ^^1! Hex — ^tr — ^y — ^y— y!" 

The notoriety given by the press during the trial, 
and the high position of the plaintiff, made this an- 
nouncement a signal for crowded gatherings in what- 
ever street the news vendors elected. 

Curious purchasers of the damp sheets stood under 
street lamps eagerly absorbing the sensational write- 
up of an unusually sensational case. Standing a little 
apart, a tall woman, veiled and quietly dressed, hastily 
perused her copy. 

"Down and out, ray boasting tyrant!" she hissed, 
as she folded the paper with a vicious jerk and walked 
rapidly away, impelled to the swift pace by her surg- 
ing thoughts. "We are told to bless them that de- 
spitefully use us. I prefer my own text: He that 
does me wrong, him will I bring to destruction. I 
must make a visit of condolence to the condemned and 
read that text to him through the grating. And the 
Duke, too; it would be a pretty conceit to embroider 
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it on a bookmark and get it delivered in his morning 
mail." 

Presently the woman's swift gait left the main thor- 
oughfares behind and hurried her through the narrow 
streets down Whitechapel way, where the sound of 
carriage wheels was supplanted by the noisy traffic 
of the slums. Hoarse shouting and maudlin songs of 
ribald revelers dinned the ear, and the gaseous odors 
of "distilled damnation" buoyed up the sodden air. 

From one of these populous streets the woman 
passed into a slit of an alley, groping her way through 
its perpetual twilight until a lonesome street lamp, 
flaring feebly, brought into vision a row of shabby 
tenements. She stopped at the last one, and, after 
having asecnded the narrow uncertain stairs, knocked 
at a door, which immediately opened and as quickly 
closed after her. Obviously the visit was not a sur- 
prise. 

The occupant of the place was a tidy, active woman, 
a little younger than her visitor and rather nice of 
face. After a brief greeting the two began to converse 
on ordinary matters, but in that perfunctory manner 
which indicates graver subjects to be taken up when 
the restraint that comes upon us from infrequent com- 
munion has worn off. 

The room and its scanty furnishings, like the owner, 
was scrupulously clean. The bright fire and shining 
kettle on the hearth gave the apartment a cheerful air 
that made one forget its hilarious environment. 

After a little the visitor took from beneath her 
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cloak the paper she had bought and indicating a cer- 
tain column, she threw it into the other woman's 
lap. 

"There, Milly, read that. It refers to one you great- 
ly admire." 

She leaned back with closed eyes, waiting. 

The paper shook in Milly's hands until the letters 
were like notes dancing in a white flame. 

"Oh, horrible!*' she gasped, her face paling grayly. 
"My unhappy Martin! He sent me a word of fare- 
well, but, oh, nothing of these dreadful details I" She 
put her hand over her heart as though with sudden 
pain. "Oh, I loved him so ! I loved him so I" 

"Milly, hush! have you no spirit? Do also recall 
how he deceived you. Myself, I wish he had a cat's 
nine lives that I might see him hung nine times. You 
were fortunate to lose him." 

"Yes, yes, I am sure only wretchedness would have 
been my portion had I married him. But, Lola, he 
never deceived me, he told me from the first that he 
had always loved you and that your rejection of him 
had been his ruin. He had in his make-up most of 
the bad there was going, he said, but he had never been 
a deceiver of women and, therefore, would not pose 
to me as never having been in love. Whatever of 
crime or wrong may be reckoned against him, Lola« 
that of fear and cowardice are not included. It was 
his reckless candor and strong character that won 
me. But, withal, our engagement was so unsatisfac- 
tory that it was almost a relief to have it broken and 
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over with. It would have been quite, only that my 
heart broke, too/* 

''It is a question which is the more undesirable, to 
have one's heart broken, or turned to stone." 

"I have something for you, Lola, a letter," taking it 
from a little box on the table, "with orders to deliver 
it personally. It is from Martin, from the one that 
has always loved you, Lola, she pleaded, shrinking 
from the other's gesture of disdain, yet firm in his de- 
fense. "He might have been a better man if you had 
married him." 

"Do not speak to me of his love, Milly. Believe 
me, he had nothing but lies for anyone. He loves 
no one, not even himself; his is a soul, like Lucifer's, 
of arrogance and hate. An innocent woman like you 
cannot imagine the subtlety of his cunning. Even my 
wicked heart was no match for it. The information he 
contrived to get from me about the family I served 
so long^ enabled him to furnish one of the most curious 
records in the annals of crime. He called it the great- 
est scheme of his scheming existence. It drove Lord 
Albert Dean to an alien pauper's grave. After con- 
signing Lord Frederick's dtugged body to the birds of 
the air and the beasts of the jungle, he secured their 
possessions and reigned in their stead. And I, cogni- 
zant of it all, dared not betray him!" 

"Oh, Lola," cried Milly, "I could not have believed 
it of you I How could you be silent under such a ter- 
rible wrong against those whom you made pretense 
of liking and to whom you owed unswerving loyalty? 
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Had you no fear that such iniquity would be brought 
out and your share heaped upon your proud head in 
shame? Surely the Lord will punish such treachery." 

"Do leave off preaching, Milly, please. Though I 
am not good like you, I did protect my lady after a 
fashion, I had not the power to do more. I was forced 
to silence, there was never a time that I dared expose 
him. But it is usehtss trying to tell you. You could 
never fathom what my life has been. The curse came 
when I asked his help in an affair of my own. From 
that fatal moment I was under his dominion and there 
was never one little hour's relief for me until the day 
of his imprisonment. My full release will come only 
with his death." 

"Do read his letter," Milly entreated, "there may be 
in it some plea that will move you to better feeling." 

"His letter— his plea!" she laughed mirthlessly. "My 
telepathic reading would be that it is a sort of ante 
mortem missile, charitably intentioned to keep me 
properly humbled when he can no longer gibe at me. 
It tells me, doubtless, that I am soon to share his fate, 
with enough threats of like import," and she threw the 
unopened letter on the table with a scornful twirl. 

"I am sure you are mistaken," returned Milly, in 
her kindly way, "I should like you to read it. Some- 
thing tells me he is repentant. What if he has written 
to ask your forgiveness? What if he could not face 
death without having seen you?" 

"Undoubtedly it would rob death of its sting, the 
grave of its victory if he could drag me to the scaffold 
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with him, but, thanks be ! his intriguing brain has lost 
its potency." 

"Lola, Lola, stop ! You cannot be quite without 
human feeling ! You were brought up in his mother's 
house, you are the only being he ever loved!" 

"One of the least hated, you mean. Let us speak 
of something else. My errand here to-night " 

"First, let me read you the letter that came with 
yours," and she unfolded a note that had been in her 
hand all the while. 

"Dear Milly (reading) : 

You must have heard of my fate by this time. We 
shall never see each other again, but for old friend- 
ship's sake, give the enclosed to the person addressed. 
After that, get down on your knees and thank your 
God that we were never wed. I confess I was a 
mean brute about it, but it was a cloud with a silver 
lining for you, eh, Milly? You see it now, don't 
you? 

"Do not fret about my falling star, I am as 
happy as the birds in the air and shall be particu- 
larly jubilant when you will have delivered the 
letter to my old sweetheart, Lola. Send me a 
snap shot of her gentle smile when she reads it! 
"Bye-bye, my dear, you were always a good girl. 
Many a time in the next world — my next world — 
will I cool my fevered brow with memories of 
your faithful affection. 

"Nobody's Martin on the Road to Nowhere." 
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Had he^ after all, some natural feeling? In whim- 
sical fashion the letter hinted at regret. Was the emo- 
tion possible to him? Lola asked herself. No; she 
could not, like Milly, imagine him repentant. He 
might make a pretense of it to get her to use her in- 
fluence with Lady Dean. Would she find that petition 
in his letter to her? 

"Would you not help him?" Milly asked, when she 
spoke of her surmise. 

"Never I I am not so base as to tacitly consent to 
his nefarious machinations ag,ainst Lady Dean all 
these years and then supplicate her aid toward con- 
tinuing his activities. And for me, what egregious 
ft)lly were I to lift one finger toward the release of my 
lifelong tyrant I" 

"Forget your wrongs, dear, and open the letter. 
Have you no curiosity? I could never have waited so 
Jong." 

"We are of a different mold," the other said coldly. 
"I will throw it in the fire and have done with it." 

"No, no," protested her friend, "it would be the 
part of wisdom to first see what it contains and then 
burn it if you like." 

I^ola broke the seal and began to read in a con- 
temptuous mood, but at the finish she left her seat 
abruptly, and, singularly roused and distressed, paced 
the room with rapid steps. 

"I knew you*would be shocked at his parting mes- 
sage," said Milly, with ready sympathy. 

"Shocked? Yes, nearly out of my mind I" 
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She threw the letter from her as though it burned 
her hands, but bethought herself quickly and picked 
it up. "I must keep it for evidence/' she muttered. 
She asked for a glass of water and drank it feverishly. 
Putting her hands to her flushed brow as if she wished 
lo collect her thoughts, she remained quietly seated for 
HO long that Milly grew nervous at the lateness of 
the hour. At last to her great relief her visitor spoke : 

''Milly, what became of the basket and its parcel that 
I left with you at Topping, long ago?" 

Milly continued fidgeting about, adjusting trifles here 
and there, her face turned away. 

"You must answer me, you must tell me at once. 
I came here to-night for no other purpose and now it 
has been strengthened a hundredfold." 

Milly kept silence. 

"Milly! Milly! help me to undo a dreadful wrong! 
Oh, my punishment is greater than my sin ! The fire 
infernal has burned out and now my heart is broken 
within me. Led to believe that I had been vilely 
wronged, I have murdered the peace of the innocent 
and you can help me make atonement." 

"Well then," hesitatingly, "I discovered by feeling 
of it that the parcel contained the body of an infant 
and I longed to leave it in some outbuilding where it 
would be found and given Christian burial, instead of 
in the ghost-haunted forest that few had the temerity 
to enter even in pleasant weather. But you were wait- 
ing at the station for my report; I was too afraid you 
might follow me to dare disobey your orders. Well, I 
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left the basket in the wood with the determination to 
return to the place and try to bury the tiny corpse 
myself. I could hack a hole in the frozen ground, I 
thought, if I could get hold of something that would 
dig. I must tell you that only cowardice held me from 
hunting up a policeman and denouncing you." 

"Never mind about that now," interposed the other 
restlessly. "You went back, what then?" 

"When I had seen you off at the station, your subtle 
influence left me and my wits revived. The biting 
storm had driven even the switchman within doors 
for the moment and it was not difficult to procure 
a small pick from a tool shed near the track and con- 
ceal it beneath my cloak. 

"As I neared the forest I was badly frightened by 
a dog's fierce barking, but, holding fast to my courage, 
I went on. The sleety ground made bad walking and 
just as I was approaching the place where I had left 
the basket, I lost my footing. 

"As I lay for a moment breathless, a workman 
passed quite close with my parcel held fast in his arms. 
A bit of icy underbrush stood between us, but he could 
almost have walked over me unawares, he was so taken 
up with what he had found. *God has spared my life 
this day,' I heard him say, 'that we might save each 
other. I will take it as a sign.' 

"My God, it was a living child you had got me to 
leave out in that frightful storm! As the man dis- 
appeared I rose to my knees and with streaming eyes 
gave thanks to my Maker for the babe's escape and 
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mine I But for His mercy I had been a murderer — ^a 
woman Herod!" 

"And the workman took it away?" questioned the 
other, impatient of Milly's slow speech. "Are you sure 
you saw aright or were you so upset that you fan- 
cied it?" 

"It happened as I have said. A kind voice the 
man had, too, and a gentle manner. I felt that in his 
hands the child would be safer from its enemies than 
in mine ; for, on finding it alive, I would have taken it 
home with me." 
"Have you any idea of the direction he took?" 
"How can you ask?" she parried, talking rapidly. 
"I was afraid for my life that any moment someone 
might appear and accuse me. The shock of knowing 
that I had, even in ignorance, acted the part of paid 
assassin was almost too much for my sanity. I man- 
aged to get home somehow, though I suspect the rail- 
road company found a shortage in its tool account. I 
left the pick where I fell." 

Then, going to a chest of drawers, she brought 
from it a well-filled purse and tossed it into her friend's 
lap. 

"It is the money you gave me that day. I have 
never touched a farthing of it." 

"What folly! You are a poor woman, Milly, and 
this sum would procure you many comforts. It is 
money honestly earned by me." 

"It is not on my soul how you came by it ; you gave 
it to me for a foul purpose and I will not touch it." 
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Then divide it among the wretched creatures about 
you. From the little I have seen it will not come 
amiss." 

"I have nothing to do with my neighbors," returned 
Milly, "but I dare say you are not far wrong. For all 
that, I would not care to offer it, they are sufficiently 
cursed without the gift of blood money." 

"I will distribute it among them as I go through the 
alley." 

"For your own safety, scatter your surplus gold 
far ^ from here. The inhabitants of St. Jacob's Alley, 
for the most part earn their living obscurely and are 
of a class dreaded by the police. Their gratitude 
would most likely take the form of luring you into 
some other blind alley and sandbagging you for fur- 
ther prospecting." 

"I will follow your advice. Perhaps it was the fel- 
lowship feeling of a fellow-vulture that made me want 
to help them. I must go now, Milly," taking her hand. 
"Yours is a sweet and gentle nature ; think of me kind- 
ly if you can, and if you care to take the trouble, you 
will find my name in next week's papers. Try the 
Daily Mail." 

"Lord a'mighty, Lola, you are not going to give 
yourself up to the police for any of your doings, are 
you?" gasped Milly. 

"Do not be uneasy on that score," with something 
of her old sardonic manner, "my system does not yearn 
for prison diet. Ah, Milly," swiftly veering, "you are 
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a better woman than ever I was. And now a long 
good-bye !" 

Afterward, Milly sat thinking how oddly her friend 
had acted about the letter. She would give much to 
know its contents. That it was not burdened with 
remorse as she had fancied, she clearly read in Lola's 
face. Had Martin been concerned in the kidnapping? 
What was the story of that deed? As it had ever been 
in their intercourse, Lola had extracted all the informa- 
tion and given none. Milly knew no more of the mys- 
tery after to-night's protracted sitting than on that 
day long past. 

Before this thing happened she had liked Lola well. 
They had chanced to meet years agone and their liking 
was mutual from that time. During some rare mo- 
ment of unreserve it had come out that her new 
friend was "the world's one woman" to her own fiancee, 
Martin Richards, who from the first, frankly confessed 
that ever since they were babies together, he had wor- 
shipped Lola. She, he claimed, whose consistent disdain 
had made nil his one small chance of good. 

But Milly's nature was generous and serene and 
their attachment had suffered no strain until that mem- 
orable day when Lola had sent in haste for her friend 
to assist her in disposing of the strange parcel. She 
had asked no questions, fearing it might contain stolen 
goods which from sudden complications must be lost 
in this untraceable manner. But pitiful heaven, not of 
the nature that finally developed ! 

Always at work, she seldom read a newspaper and 
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didn't know the child had been advertised, and living 
quite to herself she had not heard the matter discussed 
and had given up conjecturing. But she never again 
cared for her friend as she had prior to that hateful 
day, and had avoided meeting her. 

Her curiosity was stirred by Lola's last suggestion. 
Possibly she meant to advertise for the lost child. 
Her manner had indicated an agony of repentance. 
"She may not be so bad after all," thought Milly with 
ready compassion. "She certainly did seem dreadfully 
cut up." 

What had the letter revealed that goaded that proud 
nature to remorse? Well, the mystery's clearance 
did not rest with her, thank the Lord! 

Milly's conscience as she retired to rest that night 
was greatly eased by the comforting knowledge that 
the curse of unlawful gains no longer rested upon her 
modest abode. 

Shortly after the meeting between the two women, 
a lady and gentleman were entering a carriage in 
front of the Glenwaring mansion. After they had 
seated themselves several large parcels were handed 
in by the footman. Their faces told a story of pleas- 
ant anticipation. The lady was saying, joyously: 

"This is really too kind of your grace. How happy 
the little fellow will be when he sees his new treasures. 
But will not the journey too greatly fatigue you? I 
must not forget my old office and neglect your health 
in accepting this new proof of your thoughtfulness." 

"My dear Mrs. Cunningham, undoubtedly I shall feel 
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better for the trip, and you must know that the item 
of thoughtftilness as it appears in our ledger account 
shows me your debtor. But for you I should not know 
the little lad of whom I am so fond already ; clear case 
of love at first sight." 

'There must be some special fascination about the 
child. He has been continually in my thoughts since 
our meeting at the Zoo. Often of a night I raise my 
head to listen, thinking I hear him call my name." 

"Very singular," responded the Duke, regarding her 
pensively. "I wonder whajt his mother was like." 

They were silent for a few minutes, then the Duke 
said, as if in continuation of his thought: 

"I should like a further acquaintance with Dr. Dun- 
can. He attracts me, notwithstanding a certain air 
of mystery that envelops him and holds him aloof. 
His voice vibrates with the pathos of a great sorrow." 

"His melancholy is indeed profound," said Violet, 
sadly. "He never smiles, not even at Benedict's funny 
absurdities." 

That moment the horses, at a fast trot, were startled 
by the toot-toot of a horn in the hands of a heedless 
urchin. While the men on the box were making futile 
efforts to quiet the frightened animals, the Duke was 
begging Violet to remain seated, that the coachman 
would soon have them under control. 

In the midst of the melee a piercing scream was 
heard, followed by voices shouting: 

"A woman under the carriage! Stop the horses! 
Stop the horses!" 
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But the more the confusion increased the more dif- 
ficult it was for the coachman to bring the terrified 
beasts to a standstill. 

Several men finally caught them by the bridle and 
the coachman and footman jumped down and ran to 
their assistance. Their efforts forced the carriage back, 
while others dragged the woman from under the 
wheels. She now lay in the middle of the street in 
danger of being stifled by the mob that in turns re- 
viled the coachman and gave impossible orders for her 
relief. 

By that time Violet and the Duke had got down to 
render whatever assistance might be possible. 

Violet, bending over the woman, saw her face. 
"Look, your grace!" she cried in startled tones, "it 
IS our poor maid, my mother's maid !" and not heeding 
those around she kissed the pale cheek tenderly. 

"Shall we take her to the hospital," he asked, greatly 
shocked, "or would it be better to carry her to my 
house ?" 

"To the nearest place, for mercy's sake!" implored 
Violet. "I shall know what to do until the doctor ar- 
rives." 

With the footman's help they raised her gently and 
placed her in the carriage. The animals had recovered 
from their panic and the Duke gave orders to return 
home with all speed. 

The crowd dispersed slowly. Said one of the strag- 
glers, witheringly, pointing to the vanishing coach- 
man: 
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"That's a rum 'un, if you like! 'E must a' left 'is 
heyes at 'ome this mornin'. 'E cawnt even see w'ots 
afront of 'im." 

"W'ot's the hodds?" scoffed another who had noted 
Violet's solicitude. " 'Tis only one o' theirselfs ; we 
needn't take heed on't. They don't do no botherin' 
hover hus. Has fer coachee, 'is mawster'U gi' 'im the 
sack w'en they gits 'ome. The likes o' they don't kick 
hup no rows hin the street. 'E'll git it, an't serves 
'im dom right. Let 'em look sharper wi' their 'igh 
toppers an' their goggle heyes." 

"Wo't gits me," chimed in a third, "you never sees 
a bobby hennyw'ers haroun' w'en you wants 'im. I 
wor starin' habout hall hover the show an' not a one 
to be seen." 

"They's stowed in the pub, belike," sagely concluded 
the first speaker. 

"Mind yer bugle er you'll be copped!" cautioned a 
quiet man who had hitherto been silent. "We hain't 
lucky like them big swells w'ot kin run hover hanny- 
body an' then bundle 'em hinter ther kerridges han' 
hoff they goes, like four o' clock I" 

An officer was seen in the distance slowly saunter- 
ing along, and the worldly-wise gossipers scurried off 
to their belated occupations. 

-The Duke's footmen carried the injured woman to 
the room that had been prepared for her. Dr. Volmer 
had been called. He decided that she could not re- 
cover and must not be moved; that nothing could be 
done beyond either an occasional anodyne or a stimu- 
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lant as might be required and the care that Mrs. Cun- 
ningham's professional training would enable her to 
bestow. 

Upon hearing the Duke's voice making kind in- 
quiries about her, the woman seemed strangely affected 
and made feeble efforts to cover her face. 

Toward evening she became able to converse and to 
Violet's horror confessed to her that the occurrence 
was not an accident. Some terrible news had so over- 
come her, she stated, that she purposely threw herself 
under the wheels. The fright of the galloping horses 
had given her the opportunity to do so unobserved. 
"The doctor knows how well I have succeeded," she 
added. 

"No, no," protested Violet, "you must try to live." 

"Had I the habit, my only prayer would be, Sweet 
Death, come quickly and spare me not. But I must 
make use of my brief time to tell you that about myself 
that will shock you more than has this accident." 

"Poor Lola!" thought Violet with tender pity, "the 
fright has affected her brain." Aloud she said, "Let 
us wait until to-morrow, then you shall tell me all 
about it." 

"I must speak now. For me there will be no to- 
morrow." 

"But talking will only distress you. Remember 
how many years you have been with us. I fancy there 
is not a single incident of your life that is unknown 
to my mother." 

The woman smiled faintly. "She does not know 
some things, else we would long since have parted 
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company. I have never wilfully harmed Lady Dean, 
but, oh, I have been faithless to the sacred trust of 
motherhood. Do not silence me," she implored in re- 
sponse to Violet's warning gesture, "or you will un- 
wittingly make yourself a party to a frightful wrong. 
I must speak before it is too late. Humor my caprice 
if it seems that, for what I have to say will need all 
my strength. Will you raise my head a little, please?" 

Violet deftly adjusted the pillows, then lowered the 
light, and placed a screen between it and her patient. 

"Ah, that is better, and now I command you to listen 
to what I am about to confess. My taslt is the more 
difficult because from your childhood you have seemed 
drawn to me, even though I have tried to hold myself 
aloof. I had not thought to so dread your turning 
from me as you will when my tale is told." 

Looking into Lola's sad intelligent face, Violet could 
no longer make herself believe that the woman was 
losing her mental grasp. 

Lola held herself well together as if determined to 
endure until she could relieve her soul of some por- 
tentous burden. 

By a gesture she indicated that Violet should seat 
herself very near ; this that no word might be lost when 
her voice grew weaker. 

"Whatever I may reveal to you do not interrupt me, 
but give your attention to the end." She spoke im- 
pressively. 

Violet promised, fully aware that the woman had 
not long to live. The wheels had passed over her body 
and it was a marvel that she could speak at all. 
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LOLA S CONFESSION. 



"Orphaned too young to know my parents, I was 
adopted by a friend of my mother's, Mrs. Richards, 
a well-considered, self-respecting widow. Martin, a 
cruel soulless creature, even as a child, and his sister 
Isabel were her only children before my coming. 

"A Lady Densby, where my foster mother had 
served until her marriage, came occasionally to see 
us and offered to assume the expense of my education. 

''Martin always professed to be fond of me, but 
from the first I kept out of his way. He was only 
two years my senior but my fear and dislike of him 
were excessive. As a child he got himself branded 
as the little villain of the neighborhood and his right 
to the title grew with his growth. 

"To my g^eat relief his wandering tastes soon took 
him from home, and but for the plague spots of his 
visits my girlhood would have been one of tranquil 
content. But it maddened him when I refused to take 
long walks with him and he was fertile in creating op- 
portunities to vent his spite on me. With added 
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years his evil propensities became more pronounced 
and my aversion increased. 

"If I had disclosed these conditions to Lady Dens- 
by, she would doubtless have given me a position in 
her household for the time being. But I was ashamed 
to complain and then my presence comforted my fos- 
ter-mother and I felt that I must not leave her. 

"Work, Martin would not, except when scheming 
failed, and it tested even his keen intelligence to keep 
his peculiar business methods within the pale of the 
law. His dishonesty and trickery, together with his 
harshness, hastened his mother's death. 

"After that occurrence, Isabel, a clever, attractive 
girl, went to Ireland, where she met a family who were 
greatly taken with her. We heard afterward that she 
married one of the sons. No more news of her came, 
which did not especially disturb me. Her nature was 
reckless and daring, mine proud and reticent, and while 
we never clashed, there was no similarity of tastes 
or temperament to unite us. 

"At the time of these changes I was just seventeen, 
and no longer felt obliged to remain at home. My 
foster-brother seemed greatly disquieted by this. The 
forward, elemental thing that possessed him in lieu 
of a soul awoke and he begged me to stay, not in his 
pld sneering manner, but humbly promising to become 
a steady workman if I would marry him. I tried to 
make him understand that it could never be, and at 
once prepared to leave the house. I had arranged im- 
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mediately after the funeral, for a few days' stay at the 
home of one of my teachers. 

"When Lady Densby knew this, she proposed that 
I should come to her until a situation offered. Gov- 
ernessing did not attract me, although my education, 
thanks to my kind benefactress, was now sufficient, but 
she agreed that I was rather young to attempt it. 
There was no occasion for haste, she said, we would 
look for a place as companion and reader, where my 
services would meet appreciation and kindness. 

"Though there had been nothing in the manner of 
my foster-mother or Lady Densby to suggest it, I 
was of an independent spirit and was impressed that 
I had lived too long on charity. Hence, to be seeking 
employment was a pleasant novelty and the thought 
that I should soon be earning my living was exhila- 
rating. 

"One day, when returning from the village by a 
short cut through a pleasant field, some papers blew 
across my path. I was gathering up the loose sheets 
when a distinguished-looking young man came up to 
claim them and we fell into conversation. He told 
me his name was Stephen Hargrave and that he was 
traveling for a jewelry house. 

"From the moment of our first meeting I was pleas- 
antly attracted. His refined ways and gentlemanly 
bearing contrasted sharply with those of the man 
that had been the cause of my unhappy youth. It was 
singular how often we happened to meet after that. 
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Young and ignorant, I imagined it was by merest ac- 
cident. 

"These walks I managed to keep secret from Lady 
Densby. I do not to this day know why; for she 
had implicit confidence in my discretion and the fact 
that I was seeking a position was sufficient excuse 
for my frequent absences. 

"It was not alone Stephen Hargrave's elegant man- 
ner that won me. He possessed a sweet and gentle 
nature and was generous and delicately considerate. I 
had not realized how much I was getting to care for 
him until, during one of his business absences I found 
myself fretting miserably in the fear that I had lost 
him forever. To my intense relief he soon returned 
and we resumed our long and pleasant walks. 

"On one occasion my foster-brother saw me with 
him. He passed me without recognition, but id his 
baleful eyes I read a menace and a warning. I did 
not, however, think much about him these halcyon 
days except to avoid him whenever possible. 

"Stephen had begun to speak of marriage and would 
not listen to my going out to service. He earned 
enough to keep us both, he said, and the only obstacle 
to our future content would be that his business fre- 
quently took him to distant parts of the country. He 
hoped I would not too seriously object to that, as he 
was already preparing our pretty home in a little town 
some leagues distant. 

"I was wildly happy and quite willing to trust him, 
even when he asked me to say nothing to Lady Dens- 
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by. I would have preferred to tell her, now that it 
was all settled, but my lover's wish was my law. 

"I told her a lady who was stopping at the village 
inn, was to spend a year in travel and needed a com- 
panion; she had already secured my passage and, hav- 
ing accepted me on Lady Densby's letter, we were to 
sail at once. I should have considered myself an in- 
grate and utterly unworthy of so true a friend but Mar- 
tin's tactics made secrecy essential ; and there was my 
lover's request. 

"After our marriage we went touring through Wales 
on an ideal honeymoon trip. We seemed to be spend- 
ing a great deal of money, but when I ventured to 
speak of it, Stephen made some jest about alchemically 
transmuting pennies into guineas. 

"When we were a half year married, Stephen, who 
had made occasional brief trips during that time, 
informed me one day that he must now prepare for 
an absence of months. He was depressed and deeply 
thoughtful and kept repeating that he could not have 
it this way much longer; he would seek some other 
occupation ; and he must deny himself the consolation 
of my letters ; this was to be an unfamiliar route with 
new directions from headquarters at each stopping 
point. 

"He bade me keep an additional maid that I might 
be less alone and left me a large sum of ^money, suffi- 
cient, he calculated, to cover the time of his absence. 
'You, my precious wife,' he said, 'and this dear little 
nest will fetch me home the moment business allows.' 
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Remembering the promise I had given before we were 
wed, I tried to be cheerful at the parting. 

"During this absence his child was born. Oh, the 
restless days and nights I had passed, longing to tell 
him of my happy expectations!" 

Instinctively Violet bent down and kissed her with 
a passionate sympathy born of the memory of other 
days and nights when a like secret burned to be told. 

"At last he came. I sprang to greet him as he en- 
tered. He held me off with a look that benumbed my 
heart. What had come between us? I timidly in- 
quired if business was bad that he looked so strange. 
Turning to the cradle, I took up his little daughter, 
and, forgetting my alarm, presented her to^him with 
great pride. Instead of taking her in his arms he 
drew back so abruptly that the child would have fallen 
had I not held it firmly." 

Overcome by painful recollections the woman's 
voice died away in a moan. Violet held a stimulant 
to her lips. After sipping it her thoughts seemed more 
collected and she resumed her story. 

"He did not give me time to question him but with 
a passion foreign to his wont, exclaimed, 'Fool that I 
was to expect you to meet my standard of virtue and 
honor! Your investigations have doubtless made 
known to you that my name and lowly occupation 
were assumed. I aspired to win you lairly, owing 
nothing to my title or my wealth. Reckoning on re- 
ceiving the same simple faith that I gave, my folly 
has shamed my lineage even as you have, shamed me. 
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As for yoitr daughter, madam, she is nothing to me, 
and you will therefore pardon my lack of interest. 
My errand to-day is to give you this,' and he^laid a 
package of bank notes of large denomination on the 
table, *as a provision for your 'future, but in nowise 
must you ever again intrude upon my life.' 

"These words stunned me beyond speech and before 
I could realize their full import he was gone. From 
that moment all my being changed. I never was gifted 
with mildness nor humility, but when I found myself 
so implacably and unjustly foresworn, whatever of 
good there was in me died; my body I would have con- 
signed to the same grave but for the thought of ven- 
geance. 

"The intense love I had borne the man and his 
child turned to loathing. A venomed shaft had para- 
lyzed the very soul of me, and I was no longer a 
mother, my breasts refused to give nourishment to 
the babe, it was his child not mine! 

"I became the crazed embodiment of Hate. I lived 
only to punish him in some manner unique, appalling. 
A sudden blow that would not kill the body — no, he 
must live and remember! Long years I writhed and 
wrought, only to be foiled at last and mocked at by the 
instrument of my avengement." 

A sharp spasm that was not all bodily anguish made 
a break in the recital. Violet's gentle ministering 
soothed the quivering nerves. 

"I had no certificate of our marriage and have some- 
times doubted its legality. I could not appeal to 
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Lady Densby; shame kept me silent. The little home 
now grown odious, I sold to strangers and went to 
another town intending to place the child in an asylum 
and seek any sort of service that would keep me alive 
to carry out the one aim of my existence. 

"The money flung down by the man that had killed 
in me all that was gracious and human, and the price 
of the house I placed in a bank. It was the price of 
my womanhood; shame and scorn would not let me 
touch so much as a farthing of it. 

"Then a long illness fell upon me and chained the 
tiger for a while. While at the hospital a childless 
lady of title, through some pitiful relation of my doc- 
tor, came to visit me. After listening to what I chose 
to tell her of myself, she begged me to let her adopt 
the baby. I made no attempt to veil the eagerness of 
my assent. 

"When quite recovered I went into the service of 
Lady Dean, where, as you know, I have remained until 
now. She took pity on my alleged widowed state and 
has been most kind. 

"I kept informed of the child's well-being, but would 
not allow myself to regard her as in any way belonging 
to me. Vengeance was my one concern, my one de- 
sire, and the wild hunger grew with my lonely days 
as the etching of my plot came out clear and sharp. 
It was a grand plot, I thought, and I hugged and fos- 
tered it. 

"It demanded that I should know the whereabouts 
and something of the history of my faithless husband, 
the whilom Stephen Hargrave. A fortuitous chapter 
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of accidents made this easier than I had dared antici- 
pate. The altitude of his position was an overwhelm- 
ing surprise. I had looked to find some unregarded 
younger son at most. I hugged my pretty plot and 
pictured the day of its fruition years and years away, 
but even my impetuous spirit could afford to wait so 
rare a climax! 

"The girl grew in beauty. People still regarded her 
father as a bachelor. My time for action had now 
arrived. You perceive my design, no? He must meet 
his daughter and love her!" 

Violet had been greatly moved by the sad story and 
now cried out with emotion: 

"I do not call that revenge! You wanted to bring 
them together; that was a plot worthy the noblest 
mother." 

"Oh, do not speak again!" she cried out in sharp 
distress, "your voice disturbs my resolution." 

"Forgive me, Lola, but you must advise me where 
to find her. Does she know you are her mother?" 

"She does not know. I may not live to tell her." 

"Give me her address!" cried Violet. "Oh, give it 
to me quickly that I may fetch her! She must come 
to you before it is too late!" 

^*Yet a little while and she will know. Many a time 
the demon within me has been abashed by the sight 
of her sweet face or some act of loving impulse, and 
for the moment I longed to hold her close and scream 
out to all the world that she was mine! mine! mine! 

"I was still sufficiently balanced to realize that 
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should some accident acquaint the girl with the truth, 
she would perceive that to have been held in ignor- 
ance of her mother's noxious existence was the one 
compassionate phase of it. 

"Again haunting memories of my pitiless destiny 
would flash redly before my eyes and I would have 
to hold hard my will that I might not repulse her. 

"I might have died with the secret of her birth un- 
shared, but for my discovery a week since that the 
one against whom my fierce passion had been directed 
was an innocent victim of the same malign control 
that had brought my life to be a bane to myself and 
others. The shock of that discovery lashed me to my 
doom and to confess all while yet some reparation 
might be made." 

Violet wondered greatly that she had been chosen 
to receive this strange confidence. Lady Dean would 
have been a much more proper person, she thought. 

During this time the Duke had sent twice to Violet 
that he should like to see her. It was about the toys; 
he had wished to ask her if he should send them by 
express. 

Did her patient tremble at the mention of his grace 
or was it fancy ? It might have been, Violet surmised^ 
at thought of dying away from home, and she sought 
to assure her by promising to ask the doctor if she 
could be moved to the town house of Lady Dean. The 
response was given with decision: 

"I have no desire to be removed from here until my 
dead body is carried out." 
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Then the low, even tones took up the tale again. 

"It was so unusual for my foster-brother to leave 
me undisturbed for a few months at most that I had 
begun to dream of my deliverance when our paths 
again crossed. By some diabolical means he had pos- 
sessed himself of what had passed and soon divined 
my consuming passion. 

"Then occurred a long interregnum of years, events 
were shaping toward the crisis. Aided by the mighty 
intelligence of Martin's evil power, I nearly accom- 
plished my lost soul's desire to guide my recreant hus- 
band to the marriage altar with his own daughter." 

"Only a fiend could have devised such an odious 
crime!" gasped Violet, drawing away in uncontroll- 
able aversion. "Oh, you could not have been so vile I 
They did not marry ? No, no, it could not be !" 

The woman unaided reached the glass at her bed- 
side and drank greedily. 

"It resulted that it was not to be. She was secretly 
engaged to another and married shortly after. 

"A brief period of hopeless quiet followed but my 
evil demon was only scotched. There came a day 
when Martin again sought me and aroused me from 
my lethargy by inquiring if I had not yet found a 
new way to show my teeth. When I admitted my 
impotent despair he twitted me with not being half 
so clever as himself, and reminded me of his boast 
that he would yet carry out the original program. 

"When he unfolded his scheme I knew well enough 
that its prime motive was in some occult manner a 
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personal matter with him and meant the reek of human 
sacrifice on the altar of his twin idols, power and re- 
venge. But my own soul's burning was too fierce 
to let me to be stirred to compassion for others' tor- 
ments. <^-'^'^i 

"He commenced operations by separating my 
daughter from her husband, through causing him to 
believe that he had married his own sister, and later 
on, conspiring to have him reported dead." 

"Fiend that he was, could he not have devised some 
means less revolting to accomplish your foul pur- 
pose?" 

"But the man was so devoted to his wife that noth- 
ing else short of dragging him away bodily would have 
made him leave her." 

Lola paused, hoping her listener might divine some- 
what and so break the shock of a too sudden climax. 

But Violet was only conscious that she could not 
endure the horror of further relation and tried to 
invent some manner of questioning that would enable 
to send for Lola's daughter. She it was who should 
b^ with her mother to forgive her, if forgiveness were 
possibk, that she might die in peace. 

Lola was saying, with special stress, "To compre- 
hend how almost impossible it was for the young hus- 
band to doubt the proofs given him of his alleged un- 
chaste marriage, it is important that you give particu- 
lar heed to this part of my story. 

"Martin had previously discovered that my daugh- 
ter's husband was the son of his sister, Isabel. She, 
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as I have related, married while in Ireland a gentle- 
man of rank and fortune. By him she had three chil- 
dren, two sons and a daughter. Events occurred that 
led him to divorce her. This act was deeply resented 
by her brother, who never forgave an injury, fancied 
or real. 

"The decree gave the children to the father, but the 
mother had secretly made preparation to take the little 
girl with her, and did so. She left a note for her hus- 
band in which she said that she had removed the child, 
not from any love she bore it, but as a further means 
of distressing him. 

"Violet," looking fixedly at her,' again speaking with 
marked significance, "the child died while still in in- 
fancy; of this there is irrefutable proof. 

"Shortly after the divorce there had come to the 
man the rumor of his little daughter's death. But, as 
his former wife, continuing her policy of spite, had 
buried it under an assumed name, his inquiries were 
fruitless. This confirmed his belief that the report 
was invented that he might discontinue his search for 
the living child. 

"That his sons might never know the story of their 
mother's shame, he moved to England and re-married 
there. The little boys were led to believe that the 
second wife was their own mother; they were told 
nothing of their sister. The elder died shortly after 
the advent of his half-brother. The other boy (who 
became the husband of my daughter) was then three 
years old. 
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"After ten years' death again left the man alone with 
two motherless sons. They knew nothing of their 
father's first marriage and supposed themselves full 
brothers. 

"To resume my own story, when I found myself so 
unwarrantably renounced by hy husband, I called my- 
self and the child after my foster-mother, the more 
securely to hide from him in case he might again de- 
sire to subject me to his infamous revilings and also 
because I revolted against even his name. 

"No foreshadowing came to me then that the name 
of Richards would one day be used to bring about a 
separation between my daughter and her husband. 
My accomplice it was who ascertained the service it 
could render us both, and that his time had come to 
act. 

"Long years had elapsed since his sister's disap- 
pearance, but Martin's hatred of her husband had not 
slept. It was their son and his nephew who had mar- 
ried my daughter, she who had been adopted in infancy 
under the named of Richards. 

"Martin introduced himself to his ex-brother-in-law 
as the uncle of the ill-fated pair. While possessing 
positive knowledge that his niece had died in infancy, 
he represented to her father that the statement of her 
death was false, that the divorced wife had given her 
in adoption under her own maiden name of Richards, 
and that this daughter of his, grown to womanhood, 
was living in wedlock with his son. 

"With a great pretense of horror and indignation, 
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he rebuked the distracted father for keeping his first 
marriage a secret from his children, thus making 
possible so abominable a complication. After light- 
ing the fuse he went away. 

"The explosion came when Martin's victim sent for 
his son and, after proving to him that he had married 
his own sister, he forbade him, under pain of a father's 
curse, ever to see her again. 

"The unfortunate young man perceived that, even with- 
out his father's exaction, honor would have compelled 
him to this bitter ordeal. She must never know ; he could 
spare her that much. Her wildest conjecture could not 
equal the knowledge of what had separated them. To 
stand with her face to face would be to tell her — ^he could 
not trust himself." 

"Imagination cannot compass ,such depths of evil 
doing!" cried Violet, wild with horror. "Did you feel no 
pang of remorse for the misery you had brought upon 
your daughter?" 

"Not at the time," turning away her face, "and now I 
have only my poor, useles^s life to give in futile expiaj- 
tion." 

"You were a vile, unnatural mother !" exclaimed Violet, 
shrinking away from the very bed covering, in sympathy 
with that other deserted, young wife, whose fate was so 
like her own. "God pity her ! At least, she had no baby, 
to mourn its loss, living or dead." 
"Alas ! yes, there was a babe ; I took it from her." 
Without the remotest, conscious recognition of herself 
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as a personal factor in the relation, Violet was strongly 
agitated. 

"Took it from her !" she gasped. "Oh, wretched daugh- 
ter of yours! Oh, you rijghtly said that it is far better 
she should not know you are her mother! I wish you 
might have spared me also. I regret profoundly that 
Lady Dean seems not yet to know what has happened, 
else she would be with you now. With her riper years 
and experience she would know how to meet your case. 
When the accident occurred she could not be found." 

"I have told you, my child, that it was no accident that 
brought me here. The same evil hand that had wrought 
my evil lot stabbed me with the knowledge of what 
I had done. The weight of remorse broke my heart, and 
I chose to end my pernicious life as you have seen." 

"The form of self-murder you have chosen, while not 
so hideous as your crimes, is indeed shocking, but of what 
avail ? It is your unhappy daughter that must daily expi- 
ate your evil doing, but, thank God! not as you had 
planned — the blind auxiliary of an inhuman mother's 
greed for vengeance against her father! I can imagine 
what your daughter would think if she knew the truth. 
Oh, how can I be sufficiently thankful that, even though 
my sorrow is the same, I at least have the consolation of a 
sweet and gentle mother, who, if she were capable of 
revenge, would sacrifice her unholy desire to promote my 
welfare and guard me from misfortune." 

"Oh, my God, have mercy!" wailed the soul in tor- 
ment. 

After an interval of unrestful stillness Violet asked : 
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"What was your purpose, what could you gain by rob- 
bing your daughter of her husband and her baby ? Had 
your sufferings so envenomed your nature that you were 
jealous of her joy?" 

"My madness drove me on ; it would not let me think 
of her as my child. To me she was only his from the day 
he repudiated me." 

"But, surely, you had some purpose that you were try- 
ing to develop." 

"Vengeance goads its slaves with a scorpion lash, and 
they work its bidding with a fury that is unseeing. When 
all my heart was hate, what room could there be for even 
maternal love? I knew it not — ^but now, oh, my Grod! I 
would bear this torture a thousandfold for one kiss of 
forgiveness from the lips of my child before I die!" 

"What did you look to accomplish by the absence of 
her husband and child?" pressed Violet, with scant mercy. 

"Must you have it ? I wished her to feel so lonely and 
desolate that she would gladly accept the offer she had 
once refused and agree to wed the man that had denied 
her a father. But by that time he had changed his mind 
and would not listen.'' 

"And if she had willed it, would you have been so 
unspeakably vile as to let them marry ?" 

"No — no, I should not have allowed it to go so far as 
that!" 

"But what did you intend to do, then?" 

"I would have waited until they were at the altar, and 
when asked if any 'knew cause or just impediment,' I 
would have pierced his heart, as he did mine, by shout- 
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ing out, so that all might hear, 'For cause and just impedi- 
ment, I forbid the banns ! I, his lawful wife, whom he 
has abandoned ! And let it also be known that the bride 
is his own daughter!' That was to be the one moment 
of vengeance for which a full score of years I had 
intrigued and plotted my soul away." 

Her utterance was difficult ; she gasped for breath, and 
fell back upon the pillow, white with exhaustion. Re- 
pelled, as she was, by these revolting disclosures, Violet 
could not forbear ministering to the suffering woman. 
Under her skilled efforts Lola rallied surprisingly. A 
sort of mental nausea seized upon her listener ; she could 
not, she would not, hear more ! 

"I will send for a minister," she said, with gentleness, 
but coldly. "He will be a more fitting person to listen 
to this iniquitous confession than I. It may comfort you 
to see a man of holy orders, who will pray that your 
crimes may be forgiven." 

As she arose the wretched woman caught her by the 
sleeve, wildly pleading: 

"For sweet mercy's sake, do not go! Do not leave 
me! Have pity on one that has suffered more than her 
mortal mood could sanely bear ! Do not call a clergyman. 
It is you — ^you who must stay with me! You — ^you — ^you !" 

The voice rose shrilly and prolonged, a banshee's wail- 
ing cry, imploringly, yet with an authoritative tone that 
Violet felt compelled to obey. She seated herself a little 
way from the bed. The other was again passive; she 
was gathering her depleted energy to carry out a deter- 
mined purpose. Her voice was strong and resolute: 
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"Lift my head a little higher," she commanded; then, 
after a little, "now raise me still higher and pile up the 
pillows. That will do, thank you ! Ring for a basin of 
water made strong with washing soda, and a quantity of 
clear water, very hot." 

Violet, to humor what she supposed to be a sick 
woman's whim, gave the order. 

"Promise me," continued Lola, "that you will reveal 
to no one the confession I have made to you alone." 

"I promise nothing!" Violet stoutly asserted. 

Just then the maid came in with the articles and placed 
the basin so Lola could use it. When they were again 
alone she commenced washing her hair. 

"Let me recall the maid to do this for you. You must 
not so tax your strength." 

"On no account will I have the maid. If you will 
not help me, I must try to manage by myself." 

Though the woman's heartless career rendered any con- 
tact repugnant to her, Violet, in compassion for her help- 
lessness, took the brush and began her disagreeable task. 

Suddenly she perceived that the heavy mass of dark 
hair had changed to a#soft sheen of pale gold, billowing 
about the dusky face in unpleasant contrast. For a while 
Lola lay back upon the pillows without speaking. 

Presently she began to feel about with the hand that 
was not bandaged, and finally succeeded in dragging a 
small flask from a little bag hanging from her neck. She 
poured a little of its contents on the towel and tried to 
rub her face with it, but had not the strength. 

Violet took it from her and, after using it as she direct- 
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ed, laved her gently with clear water and, lo! the tawny 
color became fainter and fainter. When she had finished 
her patient's complexion was very fair. She stared in 
amazement at the magic her hands had wrought. 

As if nothing unusual had occurred, she was ordered 
to remove every trace of their recent labors and to dress 
Lola's hair in a fashion that Violet recalled was the vogue 
when she was a very little girl. With the younger 
woman's aid, Lola lay back upon the bed, saying she felt 
over-fatigued and would rest a little. 

Violet remained very still. As she considered the pallid 
face before her, she was strangely stirred. Why, it was 
almost as though she would like to kiss her! Even this 
person that had lived the life of a thing accursed by God 
and man — evil bent on evil ! Was it her altered appear- 
ance that made her seem so different, the destroyed in- 
stead of the destroyer? What was there in Lola's face 
that seemed to mirror her own? But the woman had 
roused and was feebly calling her name : 

"I have a favor to ask." 

"You wish to see Lady Dean?" 

"Later, yes ; but, first of all," her voice grew unsteady, 
"I should like you to fetch the Duke." 

"The Duke!" Violet almost doubted that she had 
heard aright. "Why do you wish to see his grace?" 

Without regarding the opposition in the other's voice, 
she continued, imperiously : 

"I request the Duke's presence. Do not look at me so. 
My body is on the rack, but my mind is as clear as yours. 
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Is it surprising that I should desire to thank him per- 
sonally for the gracious charity of his roof?" 

"I did not understand," apologized Violet. "Do forgive 
me. I will endeavor to bring him at once." 

"One moment, Violet. First, give me a pencil, paper 
and envelope." 

"Would you not like me to write? It will be difficult 
with your one hand." 

"I think I can manage it, thank you." 

Violet gave her the things and went on her errand. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



THE DUKE S STORY. 



The master of Glenwaring House was sitting in his 
library, composedly absorbing a Times editorial, when a 
tap at the door put a period to a weighty paragraph in mid- 
phrase. He knew it must be Violet, and, with a pleasant 
smile, he rose to greet her. 

"You look fatigued, my dear," he said, affectionately, 
as she came in ; "do be seated," placing a chair near his 
own. "I must see about an attendant for that poor 
woman; you look quite fagged out. But how is your 
patient? Is her state so critical that you could not leave 
her until now?" 

"The case is quite hopeless, your grace. Grateful for 
the shelter you have given her, poor Lola begs to see you 
that she may express her thanks." 

"Tell her for me that she is welcome. I could not 
let her lie in the street, you know, when she had the mis- 
fortune to fall under my own carriage. I deeply regret 
her unnecessary sufferings and trust the doctor may be 
mistaken in his diagnosis." He leaned back lazily in his 
chair as he added: "Really, I have no desire to see the 
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unfortunate creature — ^my presence cannot cure her, you 
know. Have you sent for Lady Dean?" 

"She was away when we sent at first. Lola wishes to 
see you now." 

The Duke, noting her troubled face, said, kindly: 

"Have you other cares afoot? Surely, you may be 
frank with me." 

"Just now, your grace, I have most in mind Lola's 
strong desire to see you. I fear it is her last wish, for 
she cannot recover. I have promised her not to come 
without you." 

"Pardon me for not realizing the seriousness of the 
message. Indolence, my besetting sin, blinded me. Let 
us go at once. She is prepared to see me now, I take it?" 

So saying, he rose immediately and followed her up- 
stairs. He walked leisurely toward the bed, where Lola 
lay in an agony of mind so great that for the moment 
her body ceased to torment *her. The screen's shadow 
partly veiled her face. 

"Do you find yourself a little easier to-night, my good 
woman?" he asked, kindly, seating himself at the bedside, 
as if he were a doctor. 

For a moment she studied the face before her: 

"I am getting on so fast that my journey's end is almost 
in sight." 

"That voice is curiously familiar," murmured the Duke. 
He moved the screen aside. Staggering back, he ques- 
tioned Violet, in great agitation : "Where is your mother's 
maid — she who wished to see me?" 

"This is she." 
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But he did not hear her. "Violet— my wife!" He 
caught at the bedstead to keep from falling. 

Violet sprang to assist him and to explain what had 
wrought the change in the woman's appearance; but the 
latter prevented her by a gesture, and made effort to 
reply for herself: 

"Yes, your grace, alias Stephen Hargrave, I am Violet, 
your wife, alias Lola, the maid, whom you helped to lift 
into your carriage, and what more natural than that I 
should desire to thank you for that generous service and 
for all I owe you ? I see I have not quite faded out of 
your remembrance, Stephen Har — grave," pronouncing 
the name with lingering irony. 

"I have not forgotten — ^an)rthing." 

"That you honestly fancied yourself justified in desert- 
ing me has but just come to my knowledge. It was the 
shock of that tardy enlightenment that maddened me into 
assigning the two— whom I had determined to punish for 
your act — ^my unwitting executioners. Poetic justice — ^no, 
a blood atonement rendered to those I had wronged !" 

"Had you made yourself known to me I would have 
provided for your comfort. I long ago forgave you for 
degrading my love, although I could not, knowing it, go 
on living with you without degrading myself." 

"God knows, I tried to degrade you !" she said, remorse- 
fully ; "but not in the manner nor at the time you mean. 
There are questions I must ask that I may note if your 
story tallies with his." 

"Proceed. I will answer them, if I can." 

"What led you to disown your child ?" 
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Violet felt her presence must be an intrusion and was 
about to quietly leave the room, but Lola again stopped 
her, saying with solemn stress : 

**Do not leave me ; I need you, and it is expedient that 
you hear this conversation.'* 

It had been an embarrassing scene to Violet. Even the 
Duke, whom she had believed to be an honorable* well- 
meaning gentleman, apparently had deserted this poor 
creature in her youth. He had made love to herself and 
desired to wed her, posing as a bachelor, while yet the 
husband of another. After all, it might -be better to 
remain and hear the end of it. If this man was unworthy, 
she must sever the pleasant intimacy that had grown up 
between them. 

She took an unobtrusive seat a little way down the 
room, but they had already forgotten her presence. 

''My child!" the Duke was saying. "Violet, you were 
already married to its father when I met you. I meant 
to be a good husband to you, and had you been as honest 
as I thought, the record of our years would have told a 
different tale." 

"What you would have done is of no consequence now 
— what you did has reacted upon five lives and wrecked 
them. Where was your boasted honesty when you gave 
a name not your own and misrepresented your station? 
Where your fine justice when you let the merest hearsay 
suffice you to a abandon a toy grown tiresome? Discul- 
pate yourself, if you can, and awaken my old respect, that 
I may leave your daughter in your charge." 

"She is living?" 
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"She is living. Do not keq> me waiting. Clear away 
the mists that my dying eyes may see the truth at last." 

The Duke was greatly affected by this interview; his 
ruddy complexion paled, and his hand shook as he drew 
his chair closer to tb^ bedside. 

"Whatever your conduct in the past/' he began, "the 
explanation you demand is quite within your rights. Some 
personal data may justify the reticence I observed and 
my assumption of another name. I was the only child of 
a very wealthy widow, my father having died in battle 
when I was an infant. Grief and chronic invalidism 
induced my mother to lead a secluded existence on one 
of her remote country places. Although she was a duchess 
in her own right, we lived simply and apart from the 
world. Pride of race absorbed her. Our ancestral tree 
was the fetich of her dreams ; the book of our genealogy 
her Bible. 

"As a child I was taught that I must keep up our rank, 
and that if I should disgrace it by marrying below my sta- 
tion, my mother would refuse to recognize me as her son. 
From the beginning of my 'teens the warnings become 
more insistent. My choice must be, she said, a wife of 
noble birth or bachelorhood, preferably the latter. 

"It would appear that my mother's preference might 
have been observed without seriously disturbing tlie peace- 
ful routine of our lives, as we did not go into society at 
all. Had it not been for the excellent tutors that had 
charge of my education, I should have been no different 
from the other country lads with whom I played in boy- 
hood. I was of a contented disposition, and, haply, would 
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have completed a single existence in that peaceful vale 
had I not one day met a young girl who turxned my head 
dizzy. 

"Whik I was still a minor my mother took a sick 
woman's fancy to see an old friend, who lived some dis- 
tance away, and from whom she had not heard for years. 
I was to look her up, and if possible fetch her for a fort- 
night's visit. 

^'The friend accepted the invitation, but she said some 
of her family going that way would accompany her, and 
that I must stop at her place (near your little village, it 
resulted) and enjoy the good shooting while she was 
with my mother. 

"That was when I met you, Violet, and learned to love. 
I admired your high spirit and independent speech. I 
found you educated out of the usual for your class, and 
with quite the air of the maid of high degree of my 
mother's dreams. Believing you to be as free from guile 
as myself, I gave you a love as pure and honest as ever 
woman wakened in the heart of man. I forgot all my 
mother's warnings. One theme enthralled my thoughts. 

"The one insuperable objection to such matches — a 
horde of loutish kin — did not in this case exist. You 
were quite alone, and that decided me. I would pluck this 
isolated Violet and wear it for my own. 

"But, after all, what of my mother? If she heard of 
my mesalliance her adored son and sole heir to her vast 
possessions would, for her, cease to exist. She must be 
kept ignorant, but not alone for that. Her physician had 
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warned me that her life tenure was precarious ; that any 
undue excitement might prove fatal. 

"Well, my reflections ended by begging you to marry 
me before I left. To lose no time, I had the ceremony 
carried through by special license. 

"Much as I disliked to deceive the two beings that 
comprised my world, the conditions precluded entire 
frankness. There were my mother's delicate health and 
her peculiar views to be considered gravely. You I had 
met under an assumed name, fearing that my rank might 
frighten away the simple country lassie I took you to 
be. Later an ambition developed to win you by personal 
merit, and I let it stand. The publicity that my title 
would have given the marriage announcement would have 
acquainted my mother with the frustration of her hopes, 
and her proud nature could not have survived the shock. 
That, above all reasons, justified me. 

"She had always liked me to be with her, and now in 
her enfeebled state she could not endure to have me long 
away, and so I claimed to be a commercial traveler to 
account for my frequent and lengthy absences. 

"My temperament, open, confiding and easy-going, 
rebelled against this course. But I realized that the time 
was very near when the news of my marriage could not 
distress my mother ; then all would be made clear to you 
and you would surely forgive me. 

"So I passed some blissful months in our dainty, seclud- 
ed home. My absences, though frequent, were brief, 
owing to the fortunate circumstance that some altera- 
tions were to be made at a place of my mother's in a 
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neighboring shire. I represented to her that I was rather 
run down and to look after the work would benefit my 
health; I would see her at least every fortnight. 

"Then came a time when the invalid grew always 
weaker, and insisted that I should not leave her. To you 
I explained that my next business trip would be a long 
one. To guard my mother from the risk of seeing a 
chance letter, I decided that we must forego correspond- 
ence. It would not be long, and our perfect love and 
faith could endure the strain that the dying mother might 
tranquilly fare on. The liberal amount that I left for 
your provision was, I afterward learned, a welcome sub- 
stitute for the soft-hearted noodle you had duped. 

"Well, I was not so wise at the time and devised many 
a plan to get to you, for even an hour, only to see it 
thwarted by my mother's curious whim to keep me near 
her night and day. 

"At last she passed away as she had lived, with her 
arms close about me. When the last rites were over I 
was free to proclaim my marriage. I only waited to put 
my town house — this one — in readiness to receive my 
wife; now she would live according to her rank. With 
her superior training and proud bearing, she would speed- 
ily fit her new position as the Duchess of Glenwaring. 
Never had occupation given me such delight as the prep- 
arations for this splendid surprise. What Violet would 
say, how she would be pleased, filled my thoughts. And 
what happiness would be hers to know that the separa- 
tions that had fretted her were at an end ! 

"Thinking thus, I journeyed toward our little home, 
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and as I was passing through the little grove on my way 
from the station I was brusquely accosted by a tall, robust 
man, closely muffled, haughty and supercilious. 'Look 
here, my fine gentleman! he growled. 'This is unsafe 
territory for you. You may not be aware of it, but even 
now your life is in danger.' 

"I looked at the man in amazement. Thinking he 
wanted my purse, and impatient of delay, I tossed it at 
him. 'I don't want your dirty money!' kicking it from 
his path ; 'but I will no longer allow you to dangle about 
my wife !' 'Explain yourself, sir !' I commanded, in indig- 
nant surprise. But he soon made me understand his 
meaning. Oh, the agony of that moment, when he gave 
me documentary evidence that the woman I adored as my 
lawful wife was his ! Knowing me to be 'a wealthy noble- 
man, he claimed that you had merely obeyed his orders 
in representing yourself as a maid and letting me marry 
you. 

"Asked for his incentive to this rather unusual mode 
of adjusting marital relations, he stated, with the calm, 
business-like manner of a man of affairs, that he had 
thought, by a systematic course of blood-letting (mine 
were the veins to be tapped), to acquire a modest compe- 
tence and then widow me by taking you to himself again. 

"The mere bagatelle of bigamy as a question of either 
law or morals was not a sufficiently important factor to 
merit discussion. He would not 'peach,' he said, and was 
equally sure of me. No other phase of it appeared to 
have impressed him. 

"When I inquired why he had thrown up his chances, 
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he replied, with an apologetic air, that he had not expected 
to get sentimental over the affair, but what with my 
long absence and the birth of his little girl, he had become 
disgusted with his whilom speculation and resolved to 
settle down as a respectable family man and be content 
with what they had already got out of me, including the 
cottage where they had been living since my departure 
and where I would find his wife at home, if I cared to 
make her a parting call just then." 

Absorbed in the memories quickened by his recital, he 
did not note Lola's wide-eyed horror and whitening lips. 

"I was never of a tempestuous disposition," he went on, 
unreeding, ''but when I entered that accursed house 
and you would have placed his child in my arms the 
impulse came over me madly to slay you both ! Well, you 
know that with a few bitter words, I tore myself away. 
I feared the raging devil within me and dared not remain 
longer." 

The woman's faint murmur roused him to the present, 
and he held the cordial she had indicated to her lips. 

"Go on — go on !" she moaned. "I must hear all." 

"Doubtless if I had encountered my insolent predeces- 
sor when I left the cottage," again lost in retrospection 
and with small pity for the woman he still believed had 
shamefully betrayed him, "I would not now be giving you 
this relation. To a certainty I would have struck to kill ; 
to a certainty he would have bowled me out. Nature 
built him for a pugilist, but he missed his vocation and 
became a shark. 

"I went \Q ]lx)pdon and put up at my club. To have 
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occupied the house I had rehabilitated for you with such 
ardent anticipation, -would have entailed a desolation I 
could not then face. Days of saner thought stilled the 
fever of my rage and my own knowledge of you, when 
led by reason, refused to accept the case as given. I would 
go to you again and quietly demand your version. 

"With some hope, I went again to the place. A 
stranger met me at the door with the information that 
he very recently had purchased the house through an 
agent and knew nothing of the former occupants. 

"The agent's statement was to the effect that a Mrs. 
Stephen Hargrave had begged him to sell at once at any 
price for cash ; he had not seen her since the papers were 
signed ; his impression was that she had left the village. 

"It was now my firm belief that you had feared arrest 
and had fled to escape justice. I went about the conti- 
nent for awhile, but travel did not ease my dull despair. 
Although your actions had been vile, I could not forget 
you. I sought to drug my grief with wine. I shut myself 
in with it ; only by drinking to insensibility could I banish 
the vision of a pleading woman holding out her babe. A 
gay life did not appeal to me ; the very sight of a woman's 
face brought back my misery. 

"There was one — our little Violet here — ^who seemed 
different. 

"Always peculiarly swayed by the suggestive influence 
of a stronger mind, I was at one time well-nigh made to 
believe that in her fair guise love had come again to me. 
Her own girlish instincts put the villainous plotter to 
rout and saved us both. Freed from the potent diabolism 
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of a strange being — ^who is to-day under sentence of 
death — I recognized my fondness for her as that of a 
father or elder brother, and we are good friends on that 
basis." 

Lola's face was turned away. After a brief pause the 
Duke abruptly resumed the relation : 

"Recently I was stricken with a long illness. That 
little angel over there brought me through it, and under 
her influence I have abjured the false lethe that was 
slyly stealing my brains with its promises of a forgetful- 
ness never iulfiUed." 

Still Lola could not look toward him. Oh, the base- 
ness of her offence against these two people, whose lives 
had been hers to make or mar ! Her own wild, impulsive 
nature, overborne and guided by that sinister spirit of 
hate incarnate, had been her ruin. This man had been an 
innocent victim of that evil power — she a guilty one. 
Like a torrent, she felt all her love return for him, whom 
she had meant to dishonor and bring to unending shame 
and humiliation. 

"Oh, why are we by heritage ignorant and vain, born 
to be deceived and to deceive ?" she groaned, in bitter self- 
denunciation. "My God, have mercy upon me!" she 
prayed. "Have mercy upon my guilty soul !" 

With tender pity, her husband said: 

"He will listen, dear Violet, for your repentance is 
sincere. But do not, I pray you, so condemn yourself. 
It was the scoundrel you married before you knew me 
that drove you to a base, criminal action." 

"Alas! more than one, but not to the crime of which 
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you accuse me. I would God had given me a nature as 
forgiving as yours; then things would be different with 
you and me at this hour. But you wronged us both in 
not being more explicit that last day. If you had men- 
tioned your nfieeting with Martin Richards I should have 
understood and made his machinations clear to you.'' 

"It is not too late; tell me now." 

"Your one brief paroxysm of murderous rage was our 
undoing. And now, in this solemn hour of my taking 
off, I ask you to believe me. I have never been married 
to anyone but you. The man who duped you is my foster 
brother. I detested him from childhood and made him 
my life enemy by refusing to marry him. I did not know 
of this heinous chapter in his book of misdeeds until 
his recent letter taunted me with it. The sudden revela- 
tion goaded me to a remorse too terrible for human endur- 
ance. His letter told but the one awful fact; the particu- 
lars you have given me to-day." 

The Duke did not quite follow her ; he waited to hear 
more. His wife beckoned to Violet to come near. She 
obeyed mechanically. Fear, shapeless, unreasoning, inde- 
terminate, enveloped her; it dimmed the familiar sur- 
roundings and made them appear ghastly and unreal. 
Was she dreaming? How beautiful the dream-woman 
looked, and her name was Violet, too— she had heard the 
Duke call her so — and, thinking he was addressing her, 
had half risen to respond, only to as quickly withdraw. 

"Sit here, Violet," said Lola, faintly, as she came up, 
"quite close to me and your — ^the Duke, that we may miss 
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no word of this communication, which I desire you to read 
to us/' and she handed her a letter she had managed to 
keep with her all the while. 

Looking at the heading, Violet was ^azed to see that 
it was from the prison where the man that had posed 
as her uncle was then waiting execution. Whatever could 
it mean, she wondered; why was he in correspondence 
with Lola? She, somehow, had failed to connect him 
with the foster brother of Lola's story. 
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A MOMENTOUS LETTER. 



"My Fragrant Violet" (the other Violet read) : 

"Whoever christened you was a false prophet. The 
bouquets that life has thrown at your feet have been 
more redolent of wormwood and myrrh than of your 
modest, dewy namesake. 

"Your lucky day passed when your high and mighty 
Duke threw you over. Mine also has faded into twi- 
light owing to the superior refulgence of the truly 
good Frederick, Lord Dean, redivivus, I picture you 
gloating over the news that his return has booked me 
for the dark journey. 

"My alert watchman is taking a surreptitious forty 
winks, and I choose to devote the unusual freedom 
it gives me to apprising you that it was I who told 
your grand Duke you were a bigamist and sent him 
off like a thrashed schoolboy. Imagine me bursting 
my side with laughter while you are reading of the 
clever trick I played your softhead husband and your 
sweet self! The recalling of no other act of my 
long record gives me such blissfulness ! I can see him 
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now, sneaking oS, like a beaten pup I And for that 
baboon you refused nue! 

"The taste you had developed for liistocracy 
inspired me with the hope that could I myself become 
a grand swell, you would no longer deny me. I set 
to work hard and achieved it. It was cleverly done 
and covered a broad field — no? There was only the 
removal of your gentle Lady Dean yet to be con- 
summated, a trifle that did not count for much. 

"But, alas ! when I had acquired purse and title, 
houses and lands, still you would have none of me! 
Then my heart lost its courage, my brain its cun- 
ning. 

"Instead of becoming my wife, rich and titled, you 
preferred to remain an obscure domestic. With you 
for my queen I could have made a new universe! 
But your stubborn idiocy weakened my fate and my 
forces. The return of Lord Dean was but an inci- 
dent, after all ; I could have matched it but for your 
insensate antipathy. 

"Well, I have paid a few instalments of the long 
debt I owe you. I only gave the help you asked of 
me because it was a cheap way of leading you to 
your doom. The revenge you so furiously sought was 
to be lavished upon an innocent fool, whom I had 
duped solely that I might see you rave and sting your- 
self, like the scorpion that you are. 

"You would not give me your love, and I could not 
stand tamely by and see it lavished upon another. 
You would not let me make you happy, hence much 
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of my valuable time was consecrated to stud)ring how 
many different kinds of torture I could devise for 
you, and you — ycu willingly aided me to carry them 
out! If you have any sense of htmior, grin I Be- 
tween us I deprived you of your husband and your 
daughter, your son-in-law and your grandchild, and, 
incidentally, your peace of mind. 

"This skilful dissolution of family ties you imag- 
ined was being effected to aid in working out your 
vengeance. Vengeance 1 Ycu have played with it 
in the fashion of a child's toy I To fill your life's 
cup with my vengeance, the hot smoke of my burnt 
offerings has swept from lowest hell to highest heaven 
and will brand the babes of your grandchild's babes ! 

"Hell yawns for such as we. I'll help 'boss,' 
Satan, to get up a big blaze for your welcome home. 

"Not good-bye, but au revxArl 

"Your fondest lover now and hereafter, 
"Martin Richards." 

Violet's detestation of the hideous villainy of this 
laughing hyena would hardly let her conclude. Her tears 
smote her for the woman that but a few moments ago 
she had shrunk from. 

Her sinning could not be gainsayed, but who, in the 
face of this letter and her wild remorse, could withhold 
compassion? She began to comprehend that they had all 
been common sufferers through the coldly deliberate 
wickedness of a devil in human guise. 
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The room had been very quiet since Violet finished 
reading. Presently the Duke bent down until his head 
touched Lola's. 

"That man was too clever for me, Violet. Will you 
forgive your old idiot of a husband for believing a rogue 
unquestioned against the wife he adored 7* 

"Fully, from my soul! It is myself I cannot forgive. 
I am not good; I wished to do you unimaginable harm. 
Ah, just heaven, permit to be made right what my 
vengeance hath wrought!" 

"Be calm, dear love ! You would have done all things 
well had I not spoiled your life. This letter," taking it 
up, "quite aside from its intention, has revealed to us the 
truth. The man who sent it to torment you has builded 
better than he would have chosen. He has reunited us, 
darling Violet," laying his cheek caressingly against hers, 
"whom he meant to put forever asunder." 

Silence reigned again. Two feeble arms held the Duke 
in a close embrace, and the pillow was wet with their 
repentant tears. 

Lola had implored Violet to keep her confession from 
those it could not benefit, and as she glanced toward the 
bed she resolved to do so. She scarcely dared move for 
fear of disturbing them. She had a premonition that 
there were further revelations to come, but, of course, 
they could not affect her. She had better go, now that 
all was peace between the long-estranged pair. 

So absorbed were the inmates of the room that, not- 
withstanding the stillness, several light taps at the door 
had been disregarded, whereupon Lady Dean let herself 
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in without further ceremony. Upon her return from a 
few days' absence, she found Dr. Volmer's message and 
had come at once. She drew back breathlessly on perceiv- 
ing the Duke where she had thought to find only Violet 
and her maid, Lola. 

Aware of how very amazing the tableau at the bedside 
must appear to Lady Dean, Violet went quickly to her 
and, in an undertone, gave her a brief summary of what 
had passed. 

At the hospital where Lady Dean had first met Lola, 
her head had been shaved and was covered with a cap, and 
her face was blotched with eruptive fever. By the time 
she came to her as maid her skin and hair were so skilfully 
dyed that they appeared natural and attracted no atten- 
tion. 

Therefore it was that she did not now recognize her 
until after Violet's explanation. Just then the Duke came 
forward and, after 'salutations, led her to the bed and 
presented to her his beloved wife, Lola Violet, Duchess 
of Glenwaring. 

Although Violet had partially prepared her. Lady Dean 
was at first almost unable to respond. It certainly was 
an astounding piece of news. But yet it must be true, 
since the Duke's own statement confirmed it. 

Approaching the bed, she kissed the white face softly. 

"I thought you were a widow, Lola," she said. 

"I did not deceive you. Lady Dean," she replied, very 
low. "My husband, though living, was dead to me. It 
is only now that we are reconciled. My disguise was to 
prevent recognition in case we met. I was not even cer- 
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tain of my marriage and called myself Richards for my 
foster mother. My husband knew me as Violet Lang- 
worthy ; my full Christian name is Lola Violet." 

"It seems unjust that you should have to suffer this 
serious accident, even though it has been the means of 
reuniting husband and wife. You have been like a dear 
friend to me from the time you entered my house. I miss 
your face at every turn," looking at her tenderly. "What 
a pity you found it necessary to hide your beauty under 
that hideous paint !" She reached for a little hand mirror 
and held it up, hoping to bring a smile to the sad eyes. 
"You are really very pretty. Look !" 

After all, she could but hope that Lola would soon be 
restored; doctors did not always know. There was even 
a hint of color coming into the pale cheeks. She said a 
little prayer that it might be the dawn of her recovery. 

"Does it not seem marvelous after all these years," 
resumed Lady Dean, "that you should again be under your 
husband's care ?" Then, bending a little lower, she whis- 
pered softly in Lola's ear, "Violet is his daughter, is she 
not?" 

Lola nodded. 

"Does she know?" 

"Not yet; I dare not tell her," looking wistfully into 
the other's eyes. "Yet I want her to know her father 
before I leave this world." 

Lady Dean did not answer. The unspoken plea was 
hard to grant. Violet had been taken by her in the belief 
that she was a poor widow's child — sl serious burden to 
her mother, and with no other relatives. 
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In that belief she had brought her up, and she loved her 
as her own daughter. With the mother always at haiid, 
quite satisfied with matters as they were, and presenting 
no shadow of claim on the child or her affection, it had 
not seemed possible that any question of rights would 
ever intrude. 

Yet here was a man who had proved to be her father 
and the dying mother had elected her to make known 
to Violet her real parents. The smarting thought of how 
keenly she would miss the daughter that almost from 
birth had been hers by right of possession, well-nigh drove 
her to refuse to act. For some moments she was in fierce 
combat with herself, but her sense of justice triumphed. 
She went to Violet and, leading her to the bed, placed 
her hand in that of the woman lying there, and gently 
said : - 

"This is your mother, Violet; she only loaned you to 
me." Then, trying to shield the girl's stricken face until 
she could recover her composure, she whispered, "You 
who are also a mother, do not forsake yours in her last 
moments !" 

This, of all the amazing disclosures, was the least antici- 
pated. She stood dumbly staring from one to the other. 

So this was the end of it all? This was the reason 
she had been chosen to receive the woman's confession, 
and now it came upon her that it was her husband and 
her little boy of whom Lola had spoken. How blind she 
had been not to understand this from the first! And 
she was this revengeful woman's daughter ! What a hate- 
ful discovery ! Could she ever call her mother ? 
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She felt a gentle touch ; Lola had placed a letter and a 
packet in her hand. 

"Go to that address," she was saying; "the woman 
there will tell you something about your child." 

Ah, if she might hope ! A strange feeling thrilled her 
for the woman lying there. Yes, she, too, was a mother, 
and how madly she had grieved over her little, lost one ! 
What if she should find her child and it turned coldly 
from her? "Forsake her not!" Lady Dean had adjured 
her. Lola was again pulling feebly at her gown: 

"Call me mother ; I have never heard it from your lips. 
Your father has forgiven me — can not you?" 

She looked into the praying eyes, and yet she could not 
speak. These hands, that reached out to her in pleading, 
had stolen her baby from her breast. 

Her mother sighed deeply. "You understand, I think, 
that the Duke is your father. Tell him to come to us." 
When he had done so, she said : 

"Let me see you embrace your daughter. I wish to 
die in the belief that my atonement has brought you 
together." 

He held out his arms and Violet sobbed out her full 
heart on her father's breast. 

"I think I have always been impressed that you be- 
longed to me," he said. 

Volmer. He was even more astonished than Lady Dean 
had been at the change in his patient's appearance; nor 
could he understand the Duke's tear-stained face and 
altered manner. "Have I come to the right house?" he 
asked himself, staring at the group that was in such a 
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sad state about a domestic. Evidently something unusual 
must have taken place. 

With the prudent reserve of a family physician who 
has witnessed many hearthstone tragedies, he deemed it 
wiser to make no comment. If the woman on the bed 
was the same person he had previously attended, he had 
better see how she was getting on, he thought. 

But the good doctor was more astonished than ever 
when the Duke stepped forward and said, in a choking 
voice : 

"My dear friend of many years, your patient is my wife, 
and this is our daughter, Violet." Then, aside, "Doctor, 
for God's sake, if it be in your power, restore her to us !" 

"His daughter, Violet! His wife!" communed the 
doctor within himself. "And I thought he meant to 
marry Violet! How little we can guess of other men's 
lives ! So many years I have known him, and yet I did 
not know him at all." 

He went to the bed to examine his patient, and, notic- 
ing her new prettiness, he quickly understood that the 
paint and dyestufF had been but a part of the make-up 
required by the drama. But, alas ! that love nor science 
could avail! Even now the shadows were closing in; 
they had almost reached the bed. 

"My dear Duke," he said, at last, "send for a minister, 
if such be her wish — and quickly." 

The dying woman asked Violet to raise her, and when 
she felt her mother in her arms she forgot for a little all 
that had passed, and held her there. The Duke was kneel- 
ing by the couch, with his arms about them both. Moved 
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to compassion by the solemn moment, Violet whispered 
low: 

''I will disclose nothing that you would wish kept secret. 
I feel in my heart that you are my mother and will pro- 
tect your memory.'" 

"Blessings on you, my own! Love her for us both, 
Stephen, I " 

There was no need for a clergyman now. In the rap- 
ture of that last embrace Death also had a part. Tranquil 
and smiling, she lay still — oh, very still — in the arms that 
had blessed her closing hour. Lady Dean gently untwined 
them and laid straight the lifeless form upon the bed. 

They all went out with bowed heads. Dinner was 
served, but no one appeared at the table. Later they got 
together in one of Uie sitting-rooms to plan the funeral 
arrangements. But the Duke soon left them ; he was too 
greatly overccnne to more than express his desire that 
his wife be laid in the family vault. Lady Dean offered 
to do all that was required. 

Finding themselves alone, Violet threw her arms about 
the only mother she had ever known, and begged her not 
to change toward her — not to let it make any difference 
that she was no longer fatherless. 

"It is a great joy to have you speak thus, dear," kiss- 
ing her fondly. "I was already sore at heart, fearing 
you might not have the same daughterly feeling for me, 
now that you have a nearer relative." 

"All the years of my remembrance," responded Violet, 
with emotion, "you have been a dear mother to me, and I 
could not spare you." 
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"And F'— the Duke had entered unobserved— "shall 
never forget your wise and loving care of my dear child. 
We are all to be close friends from now on." 

"It will make me very happy to be so rq;arded, and I 
trust you and Violet will ever consider my house as your 
other home." 

Lady Dean was making preparations to depart. Violet 
begged her to stop for the night, but she could not do so, 
she said. Her carriage was waiting, and she went away, 
promising to come early next morning. 

Father and daughter were now alone. She locJced at 
his bowed figured and wondered how she could comfort 
him. His face bore a wistful expression, as though not 
quite sure of her full sympathy, but she was quick to 
understand and read what he desired, 

"Father," her voice was infinitely tender, "do you want 
me to go with you to look at mother?" 

"Yes, my child." 

When they had entered the death chamber she gently 
drew back the covering. The face had taken on a solemn 
beauty, as though the scarlet of her sinning had been 
cleansed and her deep repentance accepted at the bar of 
the Great Judge. She had found peace, and over her 
still form its halo rested like a tender benediction. 

"Her final moments seemed to have brought her greater 
happiness than her whole past," said the Duke. 

"I am thankful that he will never know," thought 
Violet. "He must never know. I called her mother; I 
could not let her die without that much, but can I ever 
feel toward her memory as she would wish — as my own 
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conscience dictates? Am I withheld by veins quick with 
the same, hateful blood that inspired her to madness? 
Oh, I hear my little Arthur calling I My heart sickens at 
the delay, yet I must wait until after the burial." She 
covered the face and gently led her father from the room. 

"It comforts me," he said, looking at the delicate oval 
of her face, "that you remind me of her." 

She kissed him, inwardly hoping that she did not too 
much resemble her in temperament. 

The day of the funeral had come ; Lady Dean and the 
undertaker had arranged to have it spiall and private. 
Violet had expressed the wish to furnish a text for the 
tablet. They let her have her way, but the choice per- 
plexed them. It read, "Vengeance is mine ; I will repay." 
The secret of its special significance lay between Violet 
and the dead. 

After the interment, when the others had departed, 
Violet, moved by her father's pathetic grief, knelt to bring 
her face near his and said, with sweet seriousness: 

"Do not make yourself ill, dear father. I promised 
mother I would comfort you. If she could, she would 
beg you not to weep. She would remind you that she 
had given you a daughter," kissing him. "Are you glad 
that it is I, dear?" 

He did not speak, but joy and pride shone in his eyes. 

"I will be so good to you that you will never regret 
the gift." She rested her head upon his breast and a quiet 
fell upon them both. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



A mother's quest. 

Obedient in spirit and letter, Milly had scrupulously 
gleaned each morning's Daily Mail, but the week's end was 
nearing before she fell upon even so remote a connec- 
tion with Lola as this paragraph suggested : 

"Serious Accident. — ^Yesterday afternoon the 
Duke of Glenwaring, accompanied by a lady, was out 
driving, when a mischievous boy blew a horn close 
to the horses. The animals took fright and galloped 
down Kingsway. A tall, well-dressed woman had 
the misfortune to be caught by the swerving wheels, 
and before she could be rescued the carriage passed 
over her body. By the nobleman's orders she was 
immediately taken to his residence in Russell Square. 
Small hope of her recovery is given by the attending 
physician. The occupants of the carriage were 
unhurt." 

The description fitted Lola as it would any woman out 
of every ten, but it held Milly until she slowly read it 
twice. She bought next day's issue at its earliest hour. 
Yes, here it was, name and all ! 
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"Mrs. L. Richards, who was seriously injured by 
the Duke of Glenwaring's horses during the runaway 
reported yesterday, died this afternoon. We are 
informed that she had been several years in the serv- 
ice of Lady Dollingworth Dean, and was greatly 
respected." 

Milly's grief, though sincere, was shorn of unseemly 
prominence by the activity of her suspicions. How could 
Lola have foreseen the accident? It was self-slaughter. 
What had driven her to it? 

By not continuing her newly-formed newspaper habit 
Milly missed the one grand sensation of her else colorless 
existence. An account of the obsequies of Lola Violet, 
Duchess of Glenwaring, was presented with a spread of 
headlines that would have attracted the attention of an 
intelligent mole. The passing mention given the abrupt 
arrival of the Duchess and her death by accident was 
vague and unalluring. But with Milly's awakened vision 
the connection was sufficient to have enlightened her. 

A certain stub in the Duke's cheque book doubtless 
bore the amount in figures it cost to suppress details 
that would have created a panic in the London press 
rooms and a pandemoniacal paradise among the news- 
boys, abetted by a supplementary, harvest of back- 
number calls for days succeeding. 

In the midst of Milly's troubled thoughts there came 
a knock at her door. She found a sweet-faced young 
woman waiting, who asked: 

"Your name is Blake, is it not?" 
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"Milly Blake, yes, madam/' curtseying deeply in 
deference to her visitor's air of distinction. "If you 
do not mind my plain room, will you come in, please?" 

"You need not be ashamed of your little home," she 
said after they were seated, "it is all nice and daintily 
clean. I am Lady Violet Cunningham. ' Do me the 
favor to read this letter." 

Milly was wide-eyed with astonishment when she 
saw the signature. And Lola had remembered her 
when so near death I The unsteady hand, the many 
half-formed words denoted the writer's enfeebled con- 
dition. 

"Dear Milly (the letter ran) : Lady Violet Cun- 
ningham, who will present this, is the mother of 
the infant that was kidnapped. Conceal nothing 
from her that may lead to its recovery. 

"I am sending you my bank book as a little 
inheritance that may give you an easier life. Be- 
lieve me, it is 'honest' money. Lady Cunning- 
ham will assist you in getting the account trans- 
ferred. I wrote to the bank about it before my 
accident. 

"There has been a reconciliation and I am at 
peace with my husband and my daughter, of 
whom I felt I must say nothing in the old days. 
Death has been kinder to me than life. 

"Grood-bye, my one unquestioning friend. From 

"Lola.'' 
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Through blinding tears she folded the letter and put 
it away as a sacred last memento. Her visitor patient- 
ly waited until she became calm, to give her the 
packet containing Lola's bequest and to say that she 
would herself present her at the bank. 

Without further delay Milly gave her the substance 
of what she had told Lola about the child. But she 
added a detail which she had not deemed it prudent to 
make known to her friend. 

She had followed after the workman, she said, until 
he entered a roadside dwelling at the opposite side of 
the haunted forest from Topping. The name over the 
gate was "Grange Cottage." 

"Topping !" gasped Violet. "Has my child been so near 
me all these years ?*' 

"It may not be there now ; but doubtless you could get 
information at the cottage. Thankful to see them safely 
housed," resuming, "I took train for London in a calmer 
mood. I reasoned that it was better for the child that 
it should not be found with me." 

Before going, Violet, unobserved, placed a little gift on 
the mantel ; then, turning to Milly, she said : 

"Oh, if the Power which guards little ones will let me 
find my baby, you shall have news of it, with the blessing 
of a happy mother I" 

She left the alley with a lighter heart and went on 
wings to buy a ticket for Topping. 

The turn of time's whirligig had brought Violet to the 
very door where, five years previous, her husband had 
stood, a desperate man, ready to end his existence but for 
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the same little one she was now seeking. She knocked 
firmly. The door was speedily opened by an elderly 
woman, who examined her visitor critically, as if resent- 
ing the intrusion of one not of her class. 

Violet stated the object of her visit. They had only 
a little girl, the woman replied ; the lady must have been 
wrongly directed. Perhaps it was the next cottage, where 
there were three little boys, one down with the measles. 

She was on the point of leaving when a young woman 
stepped forward, wiping the soapsuds from her hands, 
and asked pleasantly, 

"Wot do the leddy be wantin', mother?" 

Violet explained. The young woman was thoughtful 
for a moment, then she inquired: 

"'Ow long sence the b'y wor brought 'ere?" 

"About five years ago." 

"Hoh Lud, I've got it!" she cried out in excitement, 
"you knows, mother, that thar gard'ner an' 'is missus w'at 
wor 'ere hafore hus. They 'ad a little 'un an' the 'ooman 
tol' me 'ow that'e wor mos' dead w'en 'e comed. W'ot's 
'er name, mother? They's a B in't. Bow, Barr, Burke? 
not them." Observing her visitor's wet eyes she added 
comfortingly, "don't 'ee fret^ m'am. Jes' step hover the 
road an' cross the toll bridge, an' barter the third 'ouse 
you comes to a farmyard, an' hit's right next ; you cawn't 
miss hit. W'en you gits thar you axes fer the missus, 
an' she'll name the gard'ner wot lived 'ere the time you 
say." 

"I will try to find it," said poor Violet with oozing 
hopes. 
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"The gard'ner 'ad fer a wife a kiddish woman, but wor 
a 'ard workin' chap an' well spoke by ev'rybuddy. Cawn't 
you call 'is name, mother?" she persisted. 

"I disremembers, I tell yer !" and as Violet, still puzzling 
over the labyrinth presented, again started to leave, she 
stopped her. 

"You looks beat hout, ma'am. Kitty'U go to the farm 
an' hask. She 'as good legs an' she knows they folk 
too." 

Kitty threw oif her wet apron and responded cheerily : 

"'Deed yes, mother, I'll fly thar hin a jiif. Keep a 
heye on Winnie an' see't she doan't git inter them tubs." 

She made a quick return and gave her information in 
breathless staccato gasps. 

"Sich a heasy name! I knowed 'twor a BI Mis' Bell, 
thot's the gard'ner's wife, but w'ere they is Mis' Jarvis 
doan't know, no more'n a babby waitin' to be borned! 
They moved to bother parts barter the man an' b'y camed. 
'E wor a f oun'lin, too ; mebbe 'tis the one you're seekin.' 
Bell an' 'is missus tuk service with Dr. Duncan, the 
gen'leman w'ot 'ad the kid. Hi^ mother I" catching the 
swaying form, "gi' the leddy summat, whilst I 'old 'er. 
She be goin' to faint I" 

"Hi knowed the purty dear wor clean tuckered hout," 
commented the old woman with the ready compassion of 
the poor. 

Violet was soon restored. The joy of the intelligence 
had overcome her for the moment, she explained, and that 
she knew Dr. Duncan and the name of the town where 
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he lived, and might soon have her child in her arms. The 
simple cottagers were outspoken in their gladness. 

"I've a little 'un mysel'/' said the younger woman, 
"she be thot bad betimes! but I'd be 'ard 'it to lose 'er!" 

Just then a pltunp rosy child came running toward her 
mother. Violet caught her up and kissed her again and 
again. She was a saucy sweet- faced litttle thing, frankly 
indignant that the strange lady should make so free with 
her. But the other mother understood. 

The generous gift that was found in the bosom of 
Minnie's frock after the visitor had gone, was put care- 
fully away toward her dowry. 

It being too late to go on to Bognor that day, Violet 
returned to London and at once sought her father. He 
could hardly realize that her hopes were so near fruition. 
And yet, that Benedict might be her child was not so 
difficult of belief. She had been so imperatively drawn 
to the boy and the boy to her, that it was an easy transi- 
tion to think of them as mother and son. She did not let 
him know who had been the child's abductor. 

He was easily persuaded to accompany her to Bognor, 
but he had become superstitious of late and begged her not 
to take the toys with them. The terrible happening of 
that other time still preyed upon him. Violet reminded 
him that the object of the journey was expressly to fetch 
his grandchild to live with him, and that the toys should 
wait his coming. 

When they were on their way to Victoria station, the 
Duke said: 

"I am at a loss how we are to break the news to Dr. 
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Duncan. The boy, I am positive, will not want to leave 
him. Perhaps we can persuade the doctor to stay with us 
for a time. I like the man in spite of certain peculiarities 
of speech and manner.'^ 

Violet's replies were perfunctory and abstracted. She 
was full of the anticipated meeting with her child and was 
busily planning to do something for the poor workman 
that had saved her child's life, if he could be traced. 
She would see that he was made comfortable for life. She 
meant to keep her news about the boy a secret from Lady 
Dean until she could present him. She would teach him 
to call her grandmamma at the very first meeting. 

This time they arrived at the station without interrup- 
tion and took their places in the train. 

Impatient at the forced inactivity, Violet sat with closed 
eyes in a whirl of restless thought. She knew now that 
chains stronger than death's had held Arthur from her. 
Oh, that the sea had spared him to know the truth ! 

Her fancy kept time to the rhythmic rumble of the 
wheels. What if it were her boy's papa whom she was 
flying to meet? Would these six years have changed his 
looks ? If it were not for the difference in age Dr. Dun- 
can would resemble him. Her cheeks flushed. Why did 
the thought of that coldly reserved man so thrill her? 
Was it because he loved her child? And now she was 
speedily to take from him what she knew was his only 
joy. Why must it be ever her portion to add to the sum 
of human misery? It was unfair. Destiny had used her 
as an insensate tool against her parents, her husband, her 
child, and now she could hot claim her very own without 
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robbing another's all I Was this the curse of her mother's 
relentless blood? 

At last the creeping train pulled up at Bognor station. 
They descended with the crowd. Violet, whose pulses 
were beating madly, marveled at her father's lagging pace. 

It had not occurred to them tiiat Dr. Duncan might be 
absent, but on their arrival they were told by Mrs. Bell 
that he had gone out with his little boy. 

Violet stood mute and perilously near tears. But Mrs. 
Bell, whom she had very much wished to meet, was so 
chatty and had so much to say of Benedict that she 
found herself listening with all a mother's interest. 

That old innocent, being in what the cottager had called 
her kiddisb mood, chatted volubly of her charges, bliss- 
fully forgetful of her husband's strenuous admonishings 
to be reticent- 
Violet and her father had only to give an attentive ear 
to learn that Dr. Ehmcan and the workman of the Wood 
were one and the same person. As she and Benedict were 
to live at her father's she at once resolved that Victoria 
Lodge should be made over to the savior of her child. 
No reward could equal such devotion. 

"And how is the doctor's health now?" the Duke was 
inquiring of Mrs. Bell. "He was very ill on his return 
from the Zoo, was he not?" 

"Not hill," replied the woman confidentially, "but haw- 
fully cut up. 'E sobbed like a child an' Ben wouldn't 
leave his papa hall that night. An' the little dear 'imself 
is changed. Nurse Bell was hall very well hafore that, 
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now 'e's askin' from morn till night for the nurse that 'e 
met at the Zoo." 

"When do you think the doctor will return?" asked 
Violet. 

"To-morrow, belike." 

"To-morrow!" she repeated aghast. "Then we will 
have to come again, father." 

"Hit may not be heasy to see 'im," interposed Mrs. 
Bell, "'e said as 'ow 'e mus' go a long journey. I axed 
him w'ere to, an' 'e give me such a look, an' 'e says, 'to 
the North Pole,' says he. An' says I, that's bad too ; Bell's 
hallus sayin' that I'm hup a pole, but I never thought the 
likes o' 'im 'ud go there too. 'E laughed a bit an' I did 
too, for hit's long enough sence I'd seen 'im smile." 

"Do you know where he has gone to-day?" questioned 
Violet with sudden suspicion. 

"Hoh, yes, 'e went to take Ben to the lady, the one 'e's 
so crazy habout. Hit's my 'pinion," and she looked as 
wise as all the sages, "that 'e do mean to leave 'im there 
whilst 'e's haway." 

"This is important ! We must catch the next train. Oh, 
what if we should miss them?" 

"Do you know the lady that's a nurse, that they've gone 
to see?" 

"I am she, my dear good Mrs. Bell, and the mother of 
the lad you have loved and cared for so long." 

The kiddish Mrs. Bell was for once stunned to silence, 
but she soon rallied and they left her congratulating her- 
self on the great news she would have for the doctor upon 
his return. 
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So preoccupied were they when leaving London that 
they had forgotten to get return tickets, and now how 
slow the Bognor agent was in giving them out to the long 
line ahead of them I 

The Duke observing his daughter's impatience begged 
the man's attention as he feared to miss his train, then 
nearly due. But the Mogul at the little window replied 
abruptly that he must wait until his turn came, if his hurry 
•was so great he should have started earlier. 

It goes without saying, if the fact had been known that 
a mother was hastening to recover her stolen child, every 
person in the line and the Dictator too, would have given 
her precedence at the window. As it was, some were 
growling that nabobs always wanted you to lie down and 
be walked on! And the old feud of proletariat vs. 
patrician won out as it always will in sudden crises. 

Their turn came just before the train pulled out. They 
managed to catch it and were soon on their home journey, 
which proved far more exciting conversationally than the 
one to Bognor, though rather limited as to range of topics. 

There was only tenderness in Violet's heart now; for 
she knew, since Dr. Duncan had taken the initiative that 
there would be no obstacle against her having her boy. 
Her father, rejoicing at her recovered brightness, put 
aside his sorrowful thoughts and met her beaming looks 
with ready sympathy. 
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A JOYFUL REUNION. 

No friendly demon premonished the gentleman from 
Bognor that the people he had met a few weeks pre- 
vious at the Zoo were just then paying him a domi- 
ciliary visit. He was on his way to take Benedict to 
the little lady that had so quickly won his child heart, 
and that had wished she might keep him always. 

"He will be under her loving care," thought the un- 
happy father. "Even though she is unaware that he is 
her son, in my heart I know it and I dare not deny her 
right." 

On these reflections he was acting and he once more 
summoned his courage to face the danger of her pres- 
ence. He would not give way to coward weakness as 
before. "It is the last time 1 shall ever see her," he 
kept repeating to himself. "I will converse with her 
merely as the stranger she thinks me to be; I will ask 
her to care for my boy until my return — ^which will be 
never! Then I will make excuse to leave them soon. 
Yes, I can be strong, resolute." 

But when he reached Victoria Lodge his heart failed 
him, and if Benedict had not rung the bell he would 
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have fled. The maid recognizing them showed them 
in; and whether he liked it or not, he was pushed by 
the little man into the drawing-room, the room frag- 
rant with her thoughts of him and of dear memories 
that would not down. 

Would the gentleman like to wait, the maid in- 
quired; her mistress was out, but had left word that 
she would not be later than five o'clock. 

It was a relief not to meet her just yet, but the hour 
was very near. An inconspicuous settee in the darkest, 
farthest corner attracted him. From this vantage 
point he could look about the room of dear recollec- 
tions. Some famous books that he had prized had been 
often used, he noted. A loving remembrance had kept 
his art treasures in perfect order. Staring at the crape- 
hung picture, he for one wild moment felt that he must 
throw off his disguise, tear the black draping from the 
wall, and say to her, "Here am I, the husband you 
have mourned as dead ! I cannot exist without you !" 

Oh, madness born of memories, only death can ease 
its fever ! 

The bell! It must be she! Down traitorous im- 
pulse ! Bound in honor to be as a stranger at his own 
hearthstone, he must act his part. 

As Violet entered the hall the maid informed her 
that Dr. Duncan and his little boy were waiting to see 
her. 

Without ceremony she rushed into the room and 
gathered the child closely to her. 
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"Arthur, my boy, my precious son ! Mine, mine, at 
last." 

For a moment, when the man with an alias heard 
his own name, he fancied she was addressing him. 
Alarm would have betrayed him but for the mother's 
absorption in her child. She had forgotten his pres- 
ence and was telling the boy that he must call her 
mama; that he was taken from her before he could 
lisp the name ; that she had cried for him and his papa 
day and night. 

Tense and rigid the man stood at the window staring 
out with unseeing eyes, his hands clenched as though 
he would throttle the very soul in him that tempted 
him to go to her, to be with her in her joy. "Oh, that 
the All-powerful would have mercy upon this mother,'* 
he breathed, "and keep me from her!" At that mo- 
ment the child's voice penetrated his dulled conscious- 
ness. 

"Are you my really, truly mama?" 

The sweet tones calmed him as though in answer to 
his supplication and saved him the agony of betrayal. 
He could now look upon the little group with outward 
composure, he thought. 

She was still on her knees before the child, who was 
patting her soft cheeks with marked content. Ah, he 
must hold himself aloof ! A quick breath that was al- 
most a groan caught her attention. She arose at once 
and approached him deprecatingly. 

"I must apologize for my impulsive behavior, but 
you will forgive me when I tell you what has very re- 
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cently been made known to me. My son, stolen an^ 
left to perish in the haunted wood, was rescued and 
cared for by a certain Dr. Duncan, whom through all 
the coming years the lad and I will try to recompense 
with truest friendship.'* 

When with her he knew he must disguise his speech. 
In this curious voice that always puzzled Ben, he re- 
sponded rather stiffly : 

"I have done nothing to merit so rich a reward. But 
madam, allow me to ask what it is that has confirmed 
your belief that Benedict is your son. Myself, I do 
not doubt it, but I would like to know your reasons." 

She gave him an account of her visit to St. Jacob's 
Alley, omitting whatever might degrade her mother's 
memory. 

"But, Dr. Duncan," she added, "you also have a 
claim on the child. We must make some arrangement 
whereby none may suffer by the change. My own 
years of bitter loss should make me keen to spare. I 
can understand what the boy has meant to you. We 
went to your place to-day expecting to see you, and 
Mrs. Bell, to console us, told us many interesting 
things." 

"Her volubility is a quality of moment." He tried to 
speak lightly, but her words startled him. What had 
Jane Bell's ferret instinct discovered and, per conse- 
quence, disclosed? 

"You must come here very often," resuming the sub- 
ject that engrossed her, "while you are at my father's. 
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We count on your remaining some time. Ben and I 
are to be there, too, after a little." 

"You are very kind, I will think of it. I have an 
appointment at the station, to meet some people there, 
and you will pardon me," looking at his watch, "it is 
now very near the hour." 

Knowing by Mrs. Bell's chatter that this was but a 
pretext, she resolvied to be quite frank. This was the 
man who had been as a father to her boy, and she owed 
it to him. 

"Listen to me," she began gently insistent, "I am 
positive there is no one waiting for you, and I have 
been informed of your intention not to return home to- 
day. It would be base ingratitude after your errand 
here to let you go in your present mood. My father 
has taken a great liking to you, he knows you are here, 
and said I must tell you that he would soon join us; 
do remain until he comes." 

"I am very sorry," he stammered, "but I must go." 

No sooner had he uttered these words than little Ben 
came running up, exclaiming : 

"No, papa dear, I will not let you go, you must stay 
with me. Mama, come and coax him." 

"Poor, misguided baby!" he murmured with wet 
eyes. 

Little Ben tried to put his handkerchief under the 
blue spectacles. In his eagerness they fell to the floor 
and one of the lenses broke into fragments. 

"Ben! what have you done?" he ejaculated, alarmed 
into his natural speech. 
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Violet, stooping to gather the broken glass, knew the 
voice. 

"Arthur ! You !" and rising to confront him, she fell 
swooning in his arms. 

It was a critical moment. He had been recognized, 
but he could not leave her in this state. He must tarry 
until she had regained consciousness and then he would 
tell her the truth. "Oh, why did I come here only to 
make her as miserable as myself?" he groaned as he set 
about restoring her. "Better that Ben and I had died 
in the forest than to beat her down with the horrible 
facts! To know will kill her as it did my father. I 
must turn her face away before she revives, I cannot 
meet her sweet, questioning look." 

A soft voice was calling him by his rightful name. 
He caught her close ! He kissed her shining face ! Oh, 
after all, there could be no harm in showing her a 
brother's aflFection, just this once ! The situation really 
called for it ! 

She had quite recovered and was calling him fondest 
names, while the boy stood by smiling like a cherub. 

"Now I have a mama and a papa to pet," and he 
climbed into their laps as they sat together on the de- 
mure old settee, all their arms about each other. 

Every instinct of honor the man possessed cried out 
in him to speak now. He held her face close against 
his breast. 

"Violet," he said at last, "be strong to listen to the 
shameful story that I had hoped to keep from you, and 
then we must part again, tTiis time forever." 
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"No, no, Arthur " she interposed, but he would 

not let her speak. He hurried on lest his heart fail him. 

"In all ignorance we have sinned against heaven and 
this little child, and are criminals in the sight of the 
law." 

She struggled from him — in horror, he thought. His 
arms fell from her; he turned away. 

"Arthur," going to the window where he stood des- 
perate and despairing, "my love!" she cried, clinging 
to him, "we are lawfully wedded. That awful crime 
rests not with us." 

"Heavens ! she does not understand !" 

"Yes, yes, I do ! You were made to believe that I am 
your sister, but they deceived you to decoy you from 
me. 

It was at this moment of high tension that the 
Duke's carriage stopped at the door. 

"Here is father, we must not speak of this before 
him, he does not know." 

"Your father!" 

Arthur was positive that delusion had seized him. 
There was Violet embracing his grace the Duke of 
Glenwaring and in an ecstasy pointing toward him ! 

"Father, dear, whom do you see?" 

To the Duke the apartment was charged with mys- 
tery. There was little Ben trying on a familiar gray 
wig and looking quizzically at a sad-faced man whom 
he dimly fancied he had met somewhere. 

Violet led him up to the stranger. "Look at him 
well and tell me if he is like that portrait," 
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The Duke looked from the man to the painting, and 
from the painting to the man. 

"There is a resemblance, my dear," he admitted, still 
dubious, "is it your brother-in-law from India? I think 
you told me he wore a beard." 

"It is my brother-in-law's brother, my own Arthur, 
of whom, as Dr. Duncan, you have already grown 
fond. Reasons profoundly grave obliged him to as- 
sume this disguise and remain apart from us until cer- 
tain things could be accomplished. But you shall have 
details another time. Here is the king come unto his 
own again, and your little family is complete." 

"Welcome, welcome, my son," approaching quickly 
with both hands extended. "But do someone tell me 
how the drowned has come to life! Though not as 
robust as we could wish, he certainly does not resemble 
a dead man." 

But neither did he, it must be confessed, look par- 
ticularly alive. He stood leaning against a column, 
weak from excitement and racking suspense. They 
obliged him to He down upon a couch near the window 
and little Ben crept into his arms and tried to com- 
fort him. 

"Something is wrong yet," shrewdly surmised the 
Duke. His son-in-law still looked sad and heart weary, 
he avoided Violet's eyes. Only the child seemed to 
give him peace. 

Tea had been served some time, it was already quite 
cold, but no one noticed that it was there, and when 
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at last the Duke thought Ben ought to have some, the 
child answered : 

'1 will wait until papa has his." 

And so it was cleared away without being touched. 
Arthur shuddered to think how short a time his hap- 
piness would last. His wife's reassuring words could 
not avail, he had seen her birth record and his own, 
and had the story from his dying father's lips, the 
father of them both. 

"With your permission, daughter, I'll go upstairs to 
your sitting-room and rest awhile. Doubtless you 
have much to say to each other." And he left them, 
sagely concluding that explanations were in order and 
that a few hours more might clear the atmosphere 
of its undue solemnity. 

Little Ben had fallen sound asleep on the settee and 
the pair were quite to themselves, still Arthur could 
not speak. His wife knelt before him and whispered 
softly : 

"Arthur, will you listen to my story?" 

He did not venture to look up. She gave him an out- 
line of the tragedy that had occurred since their meet- 
ing at the Zoo Gardens and the resulting disclosures. 

Even after listening to the extraordinary confession 
of the woman, who had died that he might know, he 
doubted. But when she showed him the certificate of 
his sister's death, the sudden relief was so overwhelm- 
ing that he could only hold her close, close in wordless 
prayer. 

Presently the Duke returned rather more refreshed 
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by the three happy faces than by his timely doze. For 
little Ben also had come back from Napland. 

'*Well, well/' rubbing his hands in genial fashion, 
"we all liked Dr. Duncan, but our grief at his loss is 
properly assuaged by 'present company.*^ I fear 
though," with a great pretense at dolefulness, "that 
we must promptly 'speed the parting guest' on the 
heels of his coming. We must not expect our slight 
claims to keep an important Polar expedition waiting!" 

"A quest that would have been solved long ago," 
Arthur retorted, "if Jane Bell's loquacious tongue had 
been appointed Grand Keeper of the Secret. But since 
it was Dr. Duncan who was to go a-gunning for the 
illusive old axis, Arthur Cunningham will stay right 
here," drawing Violet with him to face the Duke and 
speaking with great tenderness, "and may you never 
regret having found a son as well as a daughter." 

Even joy is tense under conditions; Violet stood a 
little back of her husband that they might not see her 
face. 

"Bless you, my children, bless you!" The Duke 
gave a fine stage-fatherly flavor to the benediction, 
hoping to fend off suspicion until he could surrepti- 
tiously dry his own traitorous eyes. "This little family 
will make up my sum of happiness for all the years that 
may be granted me, each one of the blessed three shar- 
ing my heart alike." Then he caught the boy, and, 
holding him up to the portrait, he bade him pull off the 
sombre hangings. He was further aided by the maid, 
who came to announce dinner. 
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No happier quartette in all England gathered 
around the prandial board this night. 

"Fm glad my papa's eyes are cured," remarked Ben, 
"so he won't have to wear those ugly spectacles any 
more." 

"Cured by one of those universal remedies, good for 
what ails you," quoth his grandfather, "It has worked 
miracles for us, Ben. Two people with heart trouble 
and a small modern Japhet, all healed of their ills and 
granted their search." 
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CHAPTER XV. 

"twelve o' the night and all's well!" 

"I HAVE a proposition to make to this august family," 
gayly cried the Duke one morning after breakfast, "but 
with fear and trembling." 

"So serious as that?" demurely inquired Violet from 
the hearth-rug. 

"Even so. It is that the two professionals of this 
family lay aside their titular glories and agree to shine 
up the duller routine of private life with their surplus 
enthusiasm." 

Arthur looked grave. His medical work had been 
the anchor that had held his little bark when the tem- 
pest's stress would make wreckage of his hopes. It 
had kept him busy mind and heart when to be occu- 
pied meant salvation. It had been a faithful financial 
staff as well, when questions of maintenance were to 
be considered. Something of this he tried to say in 
defence of his position, while he turned to Violet as his 
loyal ally. 

"I am inclined to agree with father in thif," said she 
openly giving aid to the enemy, "and I hereby promise 
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to meekly lay my title, cap, and apron on the altar 
of sacrifice." 

"Comfe, come, my boy," expostulated the Duke, 
"surely you do not mean to stand obdurate and alone 
in this. There is your paternal inheritance, quite suffi- 
cient to satisfy your spirit of independence, with the 
title of Honorable included, to compensate for your 
cherished M. D." 

*'But, really, an idle life does not appeal to me, I must 
be occupied." 

*^* Occupation is.it? You are fond of study and re- 
search, both prodigious time-eaters. And there is our 
borough politics to more than equal your afflicted 
clientage in keeping you dancing day and night. Then, 
too, milady has divulged that owing to certain events 
that now, God be praised, are ancient history. Dame 
Society has long arrears against her. Man, you would 
need to be three Arthur Cunninghams to attend to all 
the matters of moment that await your attention." 

"Arthur yields to your dictum, most gracious tyrant, 
he consents by silence," affirmed Violet with her hand 
over his lips as he vainly tried to protest. 

"Let my mantle fall on little Ben, then," conceded 
Arthur, imprisoning the offending hand. "He says he 
means to be a physician like papa, when he is a man." 
* "And we will create a new degree of D. D. in his 
honor," declared the Duke, in high spirits at having 
gained his point, "Doctor and Duke — though I mean 
to keep him waiting long enough for the latter." 

It had already been arranged that one roof tree 
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should serve them all. Arthur could but admit the 
justice of the father's plea not to be left alone. 

Without opening the doors of black secrets that 
would have dishonored the dead and needlessly dis- 
tressed the living, Arthur related to his father-in-law 
the story of his absence; of the shipwreck and his es- 
cape ; of the fever that had seized his brain after find- 
ing little Ben, and left him benumbed and life-weary 
until, as Dr. Duncan, he had come again upon the dear 
Violet he had senselessly mourned as lost. 

His hearer was quite satisfied that he was now pos- 
sessed of all that had transpired. His nature was be* 
nign and unsuspicious. We believe easily when the 
fair and gracious sun shines on the garden of our 
hearts. 

Lady Dean came often to join the little circle. But 
that was prior to her journey to India as the wife of 
dear Uncle Albert. They had met at the wedding of 
Lord Frederick Dean and the air was infectious. 

There were drives and visits and social functions and 
the procuring of a governess for the boy, to fill these 
ne^ days of cloudless skies. The storm time was over, 
they said to each other. 

Then one day a message came from a nurse at the 
city hospital summoning the Cunninghams to the bed- 
side of a woman lying there who had but a few hours 
to live. Their names had been found in the woman*s 
pocket, the note said. 

They responded quickly, and upon reaching the 
patient, found her to be unknown to either of them. 
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Destitute and ill, she had that day been brought in 
by one of the hospital ambulances, the nurse told them. 
On becoming conscious she had explained that she 
had traveled from Ireland determined to find her son, 
and the nurse hoped a clue to his whereabouts might 
be gained by sending for the persons named in the note. 

By the woman's fluttering pulse Arthur knew that 
she was going fast. Debauchery and malnutrition 
had ravaged this battered derelict from the under 
world; there was no reserve energy to build upon. 
Feverishly she clasped his hand with both of hers and 
her great eyes seemed to devour him. 

"Tell me where to find your son," he said, "and I will 
bring him to you." 

"No ! For I have seen him ! Oh, I have seen him !'* 
Her face took on a glory that almost restored its come- 
liness. 

"It is delirium," the nurse decided, "for no one has 
been here but yourselves." 

The patient beckoned to Violeft, who leaned down to 
catch the whispered message. She then drew a letter 
from beneath the pillow and implored her to deliver it. 

Violet's face was very grave. She seemed strangely 
impressed. Arthur noted this, and, fearing the strain 
might be too great, gently drew her away. When he 
held out his hand in farewell, the woman clutched it to 
her breast and covered it with kisses. 

"Oh, promise me, Madame ! No word until " she 

supplicated brokenly as Violet bent to touch her icy 
forehead with her lips. 
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"I promise," she promised with solemnity. 

As they were leaving Violet gave money to the nurse 
with some instructions which Arthur did not hear. 

The evening following, another letter came ftom the 
hospital, this time for Violet. When the others had 
retired and they were quite alone, she read it to Ar- 
thur. The woman had died a few hours after their 
visit and had been given decent burial in accordance 
with Lady Cunningham's directions. The money in 
excess had been dedicated to other outcasts in the 
charity ward as she had wished. 

**It was like you, dear, to do this. That she was a 
mother separated from her only son, touched your 
pitying heart. What do you imagine was her reason 
for not permitting me to look him up ? The nurse said 
she was wild to see him." 

"She saw him, Arthur." Her intent gaze was fixed 
tenderly upon him." 

"What is it, darling? What are your eyes trying to 
tell me?" 

"She saw him, my husband, when she looked at you. 
That desolate woman was Isabel Richards, your 
father's divorced wife." 

"Oh, God, my mother!" His head fell forward on 
his clenched hands. 

Violet waited until he moved a little, then she knelt 
by him. 

"She besought me not to let you know until after 
her interment. She had married again and asked to be 
buried under that name without mention of any other. 
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It is better that she died, that you should be assured 
of her death, that you did not know." 

"Her going completes this tragic Book First of our 
life's history, less one chapter, the execution of my 
mother's brother." 

"When that is written we will seal the book forever." 

"The letter she gave you, was it for her brother or 
me?" 

"For him, to be given into his own hand." Arthur 
shuddered, "I promised, dear." 

"I will take it, you must not be subjected to such 
an ordeal. And," bitterly, "I must not forget that I 
have the honor to be his nephew." 

"No boasting, please," archly, seeking to lighten his 
gloomy thoughts. "This same uncle of yours posed as 
mine for years, and really is, by courtesy, my foster 
uncle, if one may subject kinship to such attenuation. 
And don't forget that your grandmother Richards 
adopted my mother out of charity. Apparently in seek- 
ing a wife neither of our fathers was troubled with 
super-pride of caste, nor by the unvoiced opinion of 
posterity." 

"Well," gratefully seconding her loving intent, "we 
can afford to forgive them when we look upon the un- 
mistakably patrician lineaments and gentle bearing of 
the, at present, sole representative once removed, of 
these two mesalliances: Benedict Arthur, Lord Hast- 
ings Cunningham, future Duke of Glenwaring." 

When the lad's mother had used his baby name, 
Arthur, he begged for the one his papa had bestowed ; 
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so it was elected to stand, Benedict Arthur, and he was 
still little Ben to those that loved him. 

Next day Arthur left on his unpleasant errand to the 
little town where Martin Richards' last days were 
passing. When he had been taken to the condemned 
cell, he found himself once more face to face with the 
ci-devant Lord Frederick Dean, who had so violently 
opposed his marriage. The man had greatly fallen off 
but still swung himself with an air of mocking bravado, 
as of old. 

"To what ill wind am I indebted for this unbidden 
visit from the parricide! the wife-deserter! the child- 
stealer! the alias Dr. So-and-So! the Hon-or-able Ar- 
thur Cunning-ham, most worthy nephew of his 
worthy uncle!'' 

Arthur was in nowise prepared for this fierce on- 
slaught and not a little startled to have thus suddenly 
inherited a few of the titles his uncle had so hardly 
earned by sweat of brow and conscience. 

"A promise given to a dying woman," ignoring his 
reception, "obliges me to personally deliver this letter," 
handing it to him. 

"From my old sweetheart, Lola, I opine; a loving 
reply to my good-bye billet doux," he sneered, without 
glancing at it. "Dying, you say? Politeness, I take it, 
will keep her lingering that she may join me in my 
wade across the Styx that I am billed to make to-mor- 
row. Old Charon may refuse to freight his boat with 
our luggage, you know." 

"It may interest you that the letter you sent to tor- 
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ture Lola enabled her to undo much of your vile work. 
It solved for her and the Duke the mystfcry of their 
separation. Thanks to you she lived to be reinstated 
in her husband's heart and home and dying, was buried 
in the family vault as Lola Violet, Duchess of Glcnwar- 
ing. Before her death she accomplished much toward 
remedying the misery you had wrought. She left 
Violet in her father's care until our own reunion was 
effected and our child restored safe and well. He has 
never been out of my charge." 

"Curse her, I believe it was she who caused my 
downfall!" 

"No, that was entirely owing to one of your dead 
men having come to life, Lord Frederick Dean. Your 
imprisonment antedated Lola's repentance. All her 
final achieving was but the consummate result of your 
boasting letter, it opened her eyes to the certainty that 
you alone had wronged her. May this good act thrust 
upon your eleventh hour, counFfor you in the Book of 
Deeds." 

"Oh, don't, I beg, waste your salve for sore souls on 
me. This prison furnishes a visiting chaplain gratis. 
But I confess that a pang of remorse seizes me, a 
sizable pang, for having written that letter. Confound 
my bragging, it's my lean side! Why, why/' reproach- 
fully, "didn't you keep your cursed news and let me die 
happy?" 

"Your motive in subjecting Lola to lifelong torture 
has been made clear but — ^give me a serious answer — 
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what had you against me and mine? Your plotting 
killed my father." 

"You were but my instrument, my weapon. It was 
your father's heart I was after. He broke my sister's 
and I cut his out alive." 

"But he was always kind to your sister, even when 
she brought dishonor on his house. She obliged him 
to divorce her,) but he prbvided for her with a gener- 
osity beyond his means. But read your letter, it was 
she who begged for its sure delivery." 

"My sister! Isabel!" He opened it with shaking 
hands. What was written paled his ruddy color and 
his bravado forsook him. 

"Arthur Cunningham, as one man to another, I 
swear to you this vile bawd deceived me ! She solemnly 
made oath that your father, after years of hellish 
cruelty, thrust her out with her tender babe, penniless. 
By the law of compensation I devised what appealed 
to me as an adequate revenge. Now she tells me of 
her abandoned career and confesses that her accusa- 
tions against your father were false, utterly so, and 
claims that my early conduct broke my mother's heart 
and wrecked her youth. Alas, that I, who have never 
cared for the catty sex, should be driven to admit that 
two women have worked my ruin ! ? Isabel's lies and 
Lola's contempt have brought me here. An eternity in 
hell will hardly suflSce me to square accounts with 
them! We'll make a fine trio about the Devil's soup 
kettle, and they are there ahead of me !" 

"Their greatest misfortune was iii knowing you. 
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Your sins are upon your own head. You are reaping 
what ycu have sown." 

"Man," he said reflectively, with no shade of his 
usual mien, "I do repent me of your father's death. 
Let the rest stand." Through the grating Arthur was 
silently studying this strange anomaly. "See here," 
showing some nervousness, "Fve no stomach for the 
star part in to-morrow's drama, can't you smuggle in 
a gentle anodyne ?" 

"Impossible, you are too closely watched. Besides, 
the authorities will not allow me or anyone to visit 
you again." 

"Give me your neck scarf then, I can make it serve. 
It will reflect a more subdued glare on the Duke of 
Glenwaring's son-in-law, if his uncle dies by suicide 
rather than by the hangman's rope, don't you know?" 

"No death of yours can disgrace me as your life has 
done. The warder has not once removed his eyes from 
us; to do what you ask would only involve me and 
benefit you not at all." 

Just then, to his great relief, an ofiicial notified Ar- 
thur that his time was up. With a bitter curse the 
man within flung himself upon his pallet and turned 
his face to the wall. 

In less than a score of hours this social danger light 
went out, paying with his one life for how many of his 
fellows' will never be known. 

Not long after Mr. and Mrs. Bell received a fine 
off^er to invest in an Australian sheep farm, which the 
tidy little capital given them by Arthur Cunningham 
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enabled them to accept. They were loth to part with 
their "Dr. Duncan" and little Ben. Jane Bell loved 
the boy with the pathetic affection of a childless wom- 
an and would not be comforted until arrangements 
were made to adopt as their heir and take with them 
one of the numerous progeny of a distant relative. 

The expansive power of wealth so affected Milly, the 
heiress, that she too joined the Australian party, hav- 
ing met the Hells through Violet's kind offices. 
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CONCLUSION. 

Sixteen times over the years had told their rosary of 
months. Two daughters and another son called Violet 
mother and helped to chase away the shadows that 
sometimes returned to their father's face. Ben, his 
best-beloved, was home from college, a fledgling doc- 
tor, but with small promise of adding the other D. to 
his alphabetical honors ; for the Duke declared for him- 
self a renascence of youth at the advent of each new 
grandchild. 

When Ben returned from college Violet and Arthur 
were of a mind that the mystery of his childhood 
should be made plain to him. His sympathies, fine and 
keen, were greatly aroused by the relation. Afterward 
he went oif by himself on a long tramp and when he 
returned he went at once to Violet and besought tier 
to change the inscription on her mother's tablet. 

This was arranged before the Duke's next visit to the 
vault. Though he said nothing it had been the one 
small plague spot between his daughter and himself; 
it was past his comprehension why she should have 
chosen so grim a text. He had always tried not to see 
it, but this time, chancing to look up, he beheld a new 
reading, "After the darkness. Light!" Now no need- 
less thorn disturbed the tender pathos of his faithful 
mourning and he went home to thank his daughter far 
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her sweet consideration. Ben would not let her unde- 
ceive him. 

There was a pretty commotion in the house that 
evening. After dinner Ben had lured his mother and 
father to a quiet corner in the old garden to ask them 
if they were disposed to accept as their own the daugh- 
ter of Lord Frederick Dean. Then, happy in their happy 
consent, he was in almost no time, tooling along out 
Belgravia way, the bearer of good tidings to the home 
of his beloved. 

GOOD-NIGHT. 

Faintly the bells of Holborn chime out the midnight 
hour and the calm of a completed day rests on the old 
mansion in the Square.^ A light from one room shines 
down upon the walled garden. By the open window 
sits the father waiting for the accustomed last word 
with that dear comrade who this moment comes forth 
from the shadows of the yews at the gate into the wel- 
coming rays, waving his hand in loving salute; Bene- 
dict, his father's best-beloved, his Blessing ! 
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